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C. S. Strike (left) and J. R. Lotz: Practical planners for world development (pages 6, 77) 
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How profits benefit workers 


3 1914 a workman made $1.85 a day. 
Investors had provided him with tools 
worth $3500 per workman. 


These days a workman makes $10.90 a 
day because he has tools worth $8380 to 
help him. 

His higher earnings result from the 


better tools he has available. The better 


tools were paid for largely out of the profits 








companies have made and have ploughed 
back into the business. 

Profits are the best protection and assur- 
ance a workman can have of better and 
better wages—/f he uses efficiently the 
machines which profits buy. That labor 
leader knew what he was talking about 
when he said, “The worst crime against 
working people is a company which fails 


to operate at a profit.” 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


























Rubber muscles for jaws 
that chew rocks 


« 


A typical example of B. F Goodrich product improvement 


B THE TIME it reaches the end of 
that roller coaster, a rock has 
become sand. Each climb carries it to 
a crusher that reduces its size—from 
big ones into little ones. 

But the chains that drove that whole 
mass of equipment were always wear- 
ing out, and breaking. They had to be 
greased of course; the grease collected 
dust; the dust cut the chains. And 
when that mass of machinery stopped, 
costs mounted by the minute. 

Rubber V belts were proposed, but 
the terrific loads would have stretched 
them into useless shape in no time. 


Just about then B. F. Goodrich devel- 
oped a new kind of V_ belt—much 
stronger than other belts because of a 
new kind of reinforcement called a 
“grommet”. 

A B. F. Goodrich distributor sug- 
gested that the quarry owner replace 
the noisy, hard-to-maintain chain drives 
with these grommet belts. They were 
installed years ago, have already 
lasted four times as long as the old- 
type drives, and are still going strong. 
They're clean and quiet—no grease or 
dirt, no clanking. 

Improving products long considered 


‘standard’’ is day-by-day work for 

F. Goodrich engineers. Every one 
of the thousands of BFG products is 
subject to continual research and ex- 
periment to improve the product or 
develop useful new applications of 
rubber for industry. Thousands of 
business men come to B. F. Goodrich 
first, sure that BFG has or will find the 
answer to their problems. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial and Gen- 
eral Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





Telephone Voice 
Amplifiers 


\ High Potency 
Vitamins 


better products to ber 


costs, 


FOU phone trom coast to coast and 
as easily as though you 
1€ same room. The reason, a tiny 
c repeater tube that prevents 
lit It works only because a 
pump has exhausted air 
glass tube to a degree that 
roaches pertect vacuum, 


nins for food fortif 
1 doctors’ pre- 
, der cost 
Distilled under 
the extract is purer—can be 
o high potencies, 


Contrasting sharply to applications in 
the tields of electronics and bio-chemis- 
try 1s the use of hi » Vacuum In deposit- 
ing metallic vapors on glass, wood, cloth, 
paper and plastics. Inexpensive but 
yeautiful novelty jewelry, ornaments, 
barrettes, etc., are coated inside huge 
chambers from which air has been ex- 
hausted a plating process that gives 
better results, cuts costs and permits 


bargain prices to a mass market 

These examples serve to emphasize the 
scores of different ways DPI high vacuum 
equipment is enabling new products and 


TILLATION Propucts, Inc. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, N. 


Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry; 
Manufacturers of High-Vacuum Equipment. 


Perhaps high vacuum can work for you. 
DPI can aid in research, in setting up pilot 
operations, and can advise on engineer- 
ing and building complete installations 
for profitable commercial applications of 
high vacuum. We invite inquiry. 


HAIGH VACUUM RESEARCH 


AND ENGINEERING 
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A.0. Smith Builds ELECTRIC MOTORS 











I for hundreds of products, 


| including Mooradian Swing, 
Table, and Radial Saws 


At A. O. Smith, where research itself has long been “big business,” 
our research and engineering staff is at your disposal—to help 
integrate electric-motor design with your product design. 





Typical of the many problems A. O. Smith has solved in 
engineering electric motors to specific product requirements 
is that of Mooradian Manufacturing Co., whose multi-pur- 
pose radial saw is pictured here. 

If you are seeking improved performance in your Pi 
product, or if you require special characteristics 4 

in your power component —in standard or cus- i 4 

tom-built motors — consult the A. O. Smith VA 

man. SMITHway Electric Motors are de- 

signed and built to bring to each appli- 7 

cation the maximum in compactness, i 

| safety, convenience, and trouble- i 


free service. 4 








MOORADIAN PORTABLE RADIAL SAW, product of 
Mooradian Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles 11, does 
the work of six machines. It has a wide range of uses, 
including compound miters. The operator can “gang- 
up” long pieces to cut multiple parts. Belt drive permits 
choice of many speeds not obtainable with direct- 
drive saws. 

Says C. C. Compton, Mooradian general manager: 

“We especially prefer and recommend SMITHway 
high-speed motors because they are lighter in weight, 
less bulky, very powerful, and vibrationless. They de- 
liver when the going gets tough, and make good clean 
cuts. They are ideal for woodworking equipment. We 
use them exclusively on our complete line of swing, 
table, and radial saws.” 
SMITHway ELECTRIC MOTORS for Mooradian Saws are 
3450 rpm, single-phase, 115/230 v., capacitor start, 
Wy, %4, 1, and 1% hp. Light, compact, with high break- 
down torque, they have pre-lubricated, shielded ball 
bearings self-protected from sawdust and dirt. Modern 
SMITHway design makes them highly suitable for 
today’s modern tool and machine designs. 














we ask the A. O. Smith man 

em, about electric motors for both 

Write for he standard and special uses 
Bulletin No. EM-152 ~ 


‘ : r Vi ys Py 24-HOUR 
( Ay l) T MOTOR SERVICE 
| LA2 . ab NH The A. O. Smith Product 


Service Division provides 





€Ccorporda #ion fast, low-cost electric-motor 

service to more than 200 
New York * Boston * Cleveland * Atlanta * Chicago authorized service stations, on 
Detroit * Milwaukee * Houston * Tulsa * Dallas * Denver a 24-hour, off-the-shelf basis. 
Seattle * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Motor Export Factory Service Branches and 
Department: 13 East 40th St., New York 16 Warehouses at Union, N. J.. 





Chicago, Los Angeles. 
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H. C. Sturm 


They’re mechanically durable; electrically foolproof; quickly and 
easily charged; simple to maintain; not injured by standing idle. 
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(A sincere ad) 


With rising costs and accidents 
His questions were all about $$$$$and¢¢¢¢¢. 


How could he save on the $ $ $ $$ he spent? 
When prices were up a frightful %! 

He asked himself how? And what? And when? 
And he asked again and again and again! 


AMERICAN MUTVAL 


the first American liability insurance company 


© 1949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE MAW WHO WAS BOTHEKED BY QUESTION MAKKS/ 


Ly Mr Friendly 


(Then Mr. Friendly appeared and said, “Hold on! 
Our special I.E. Loss Control* service has 
reduced accidents and premiums and increased 
production in actually hundreds of cases! ... 
And American Mutual still gives you the chance 
to save up to 20% through dividends!”’) 

The man signed up and the very next day 

His ?????222???2??had gone away! 

The money he saves makes him feel very fine . 
Now, whenever he looks, there’s a fat $ sign! 





The biggest extra in insurance ... that’s I. E. Loss Control,* 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industrial 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to tell you how 
this service works. Write for free copy of “The All- 
American Plan for Business” or ‘‘The All-American Plan for 
the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
B-63, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering, 


























If you have business in other countries, you'll find the 
telephone a big help. You can discuss matters in person with 
your clients or prospects . . . reach full agreement on all 
transactions . . . often in a single call. 

And there’s nothing quite so heartwarming as hearing the 
voices of friends or relatives across the oceans. It costs 
surprisingly little to talk to them regularly by telephone. 

Most countries around the world can be reached from 

your own telephone today. Just say to the Long Distance 
operator, “| want to make an overseas call.” 


is easier to do by telephone! 














BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE ee 
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Last year the government of Iran 
wanted somebody to plan and adminis- 
ter a program to start the country on the 
road to 20th century living. It was obvi- 
ous that no one engineering firm could 
do the job alone. 
¢ Logical Choice—So Iran picked Over- 
seas Consultants, Inc., New York, an 
organization that commands the talent 
of 11 major U.S. enginecring and con 
struction companies. ‘They are: ‘The 
American Appraisal Co.; Coverdale & 
Colpitts; Ebasco Services, Inc.; Ford, 
Bacon, & Davis, Inc.; Jac kson & More- 
land; F. H. McGraw & Co.; Madigan 
Hvyli:d; Sanderson & Porter; Standard 
Research Consultants, Inc.; Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp.; and J. G. 
White Engineering Corp. 

O.C.I. was formed in June, 1947, to 
advise the U.S. government on what 
could be taken out of Japan as repara 
tions. When the job was done, th« 
group disbanded. 

For the Iran project (potentially a 
$650-million undertaking) O.C.I. rein 
corporated. O.C.I.’s practical approach 
to world development makes it look 
fairly sure that other countries particu 
larly in the Middle Fast and in South 
America will want the Consultants to 
handle their modernization programs 
e People—John R. Lotz, chairman of 
Stonc & Webster Engineering, is 
O.C.I.’s chairman. Clifford S. Strike, 
president of F. H. McGraw, is presi 
dent. Between them, these two men 
have had their fingers in almost $3-bil 
lion worth of engineering and construc- 
tion jobs during their lives. 

Lotz joined Stone & Webster back in 
1907, six vears after he got his B.S. from 
the University of Illinois. He was made 
chairman in January, 1945. One of his 
company’s biggest jobs (cost: $400-mil- 
lion) was the design and construction of 
the atomic encrgy plant at Oak Ridge. 

Strike, another product of the Uni- 
versity of Hlinois, joined F. H. McGraw 
in 1929. In 1942-43, Strike as company 
president handled $100-million worth 
of contracts at one time. 


on f 
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Now for the first time you can rent this highly efficient 
microfilm reader at low monthly rates. Regardless of the 
type of microfilm equipment you use, this new Reader- 
Desk will give you faster, easier reference to your micro- 
film records. 

This new Reader-Desk was designed for greater oper- 
ator comfort, convenience and efficiency. All operations 
and adjustments are made from a seated position. A sin- 
gle operating control advances film in either direction at 
any speed up to more than 100’ per minute. The opera- 
tor’s right hand is free for checking or transcribing. There 


g ma- 


is plenty of desk space for papers or a calculating 


chine. The operator has ample leg room. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY — 


USE RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 


More finding efficiency 


for ALL Microfilm Users 


The New Remington Rand 
READER-DESK 






The screen is scientifically coated and tilted to assure 
clear images and prevent eyestrain. A hood eliminates 
annoying light reflections, and may be lowered to cover 
and protect the screen when the Reader-Desk is not in 
use. Images remain in constant focus at all readable 
speeds, 

Investigate the advantages this new Reader-Desk will 
bring to your microfilming operations. Remember, you 
can rent or purchase. Ask, too, about Microdex, our Sys- 
tem of indexing film, and about our new camera for 8mm 
photography. Write FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET to 
Remington Rand Inc., Room 262, Photo Records Divi- 


sion, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Reminglon Rand 








Space Saver 


Ss’ E is at a premium in commer 
cial and industrial buildings. And 
that’s one reason why American- 
Standard Baseboard Radiant Panels 
have been so warmly received. 

For this most advanced form of 
radiant heating is a space saver, in- 
deed. The baseboard panels, when 
recessed, take up less than one inch 
of floor space! They replace regular 
baseboards and become an integral 
part of the room — just as they have 
done successfully in homes through- 
out the country. 

Yet their careful and accurate bal- 
ancing of heating surface with inter- 
nal steam or water circulation as- 
sures maximum transfer of heat to 
surrounding air. means _ healthful, 
even warmth throughout the room. 

These panels were developed in 
the American-Standard Institute of 
Heating and Plumbing Research. 
And they are typical of the wide 
variety of heating and plumbing 
products specially developed by 
American-Standard to do specific 
joDs. 

They are a reflection. too. of the 
insistence on product quality that has 
made American-Standard “First in 
Heating, First in Plumbing.” 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


American-$tardard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 





Look, for this Mark of Merit 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER © CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER » ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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Business recovery is spreading beyond the soft goods. Improvement 
now is to be seen in consumers’ hard goods and:in many basic raw materials. 








Sure, over-all activity for July will be down from the Federal Reserve 
Index rate of 169 in June. But due to gains in the last couple of weeks, it 
won't be down so much as most analysts had expected, 

And a steady—if not actually rising—trend is indicated for August. 





% 
There is one danger in recent business improvement: It may be com- 
ing too soon; prices and inventories may not have been washed down enough. 








If that proves true, it could mean a relapse next winter. 

Thus, the pattern (in terms of the Federal Reserve Board’s Index) 
might be something like this: summer's low, in July, around 165; a moder- 
ate rise, August through November; a dip again during the winter scooting 
to a low for the postwar ‘‘adjustment” of around 160 early next spring. 

* 

Raw materials prices definitely turned up in July. The bulge isn’t big, 
maybe it’s temporary. Anyhow, it’s the first rise in a year. 

This can signal only one thing: Inventories aren‘t being reduced so fast 
as they were during the first half of this year. 

a 


Most significant moves so far have been in price-sensitive raw mate- 








rials at the spot commodity level. 


The daily index of 28 such commodities, compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, rose steadily during July. 





True, the aggregate gain wasn’t large—around 3%. But it followed 
a year of steady decline totaling over 30%. 
e 


Retail prices haven’‘t followed raw materials higher—so far. 





Many manufacturers still are cutting prices. Westinghouse Electric 
slashed radios, American Woolen cut fabrics this week. 

Meantime, the year’s slide in wholesale prices by no means matches 
the drop in volatile raw materials. Wholesale prices are down about 15 
points, or less than 10%, from last August’s peak of 169.9 (1926 equals 100) 

And wholesale prices, for all the factory cuts, turned up in July. 

a 

What's the outstanding hard-goods trend? Maybe more orders for 
steel. Maybe higher prices for nonferrous metals. But most likely it is 
the turn for the better in sales of appliances and other household equipment 











Hotpoint, Inc.: James J. Nance,” president, says flatly the appliance 
industry has hit bottom (though he doesn’t see a sharp recovery in 1949) 

Apex Electrical: Employment will rise to 1,663 in August, up 67% 
from May. After a dismal winter, sales began to rise in the second quarter 

Newark (Ohio) Stove: 150 workers, furloughed last February, are being 
recalled to open a second production line for electric stoves. 

co] 

Appliances and kitchen equipment are gaining because home building 

is holding up particularly well. But manufacturers feel it mainly because 








last winter’s burdensome inventories have been pretty well liquidated. 
& 
New orders for steel are picking up a bit, Iron Age reports this week. 
Customers can’t get promises of quite such prompt delivery. And the indus- 
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try’s operating rate has bounced back above 81% of capacity, up 3 points. 

Meanwhile, demand for nonferrous metals continues good. 

Lead and zinc both went up fractions of a cent at the start of the week. 
Lead added another 2¢ a Ib. on Wednesday. 

However, the suspicion is that most users still have a good bit of inven- 
tory that they haven’t used up. New orders now may just be borrowing 
from sales that otherwise would be made later in the year. 

This applies particularly to steel. A strike still is possible. Consum- 
ers are balancing inventories—or even building them up to play safe. 

e 

Confusion was general this week about (1) how much of current steel 
output is for present needs, and (2) how much is on forward orders. 

Irving S. Olds, U.S. Steel’s chairman, did little to clarify this when he 
pointed out that: During the first 20 days of July, shipments by U. S. Steel 
were at the rate of 70.3%; new orders continued to decline. Yet output of 
ingots in the week ended July 23 was at 80.9% of capacity. 

Is Big Steel stocking against a possible rush of prestrike orders? 

td 

Consuming industries cut their copper stocks again in June. But their 
supplies still are large at present operating rates. 

Copper contained in products shipped last month totaled 70,916 tons. 
That is up smartly from the low of 61,383 in May; yet it compares with a 
total as high as 109,551 tons as recently as last January. 

Inventories of these fabricators fell from 367,000 tons at the end of 
May to 341,500 in June. End-of-June stocks might not have looked high 
at the January operating rate, but they average nearly five months’ needs 


at the rate copper was being used in June. 
e 


One sustaining factor in copper: Brass mill vacations cut two weeks out 
of consumption—but when the mills reopened, they generally were on a 
more active basis than before the holiday. 
































Most now are on a four- or five-day week, against three before. 
Nobody is looking for a resumption of the boom in brass. But the 
improvement is a help in both copper and zinc markets. 
& 


Bankers are in a position to give things a good boost whenever signs of 





a sound recovery in business may appear. 

The Federal Reserve member banks which report each week now have 
cut their businéss loans from $15.6-billion last December to $13-billion. 
The total is nearly $1 Y%-billion under the same date last year. 

Yet this has been done without putting the thumbscrews to the borrow- 
ers. Neither banks nor business has been hurt. 

Interest rates have remained low, real cases of credit stress rare. 

@ 
Business at present isn’t particularly dependent on the banks. 








Working capital has been increased by liquidation of inventories. 
Receivables have been turned to cash as finished goods moved from the 
hands of wholesaler and retailer to the consumer. Some bank loans have 
been paid off by selling securities (particularly to insurance companies). 

But the pickup in orders for raw materials signals a turn of the tide. 
Ample funds in the hands of banks (page 60) are a heartening sight. 
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SECONDS BY THE SPECTROMETES = 








WOW 


TO IMPROVE THE UNIFORMITY OF CASTINGS 


Seconds instead of hours! This striking saving in time 
achieved by the spectrographic analysis process enables 
the foundry to determine the exact composition of the 
metal before it is poured into castings. In this method, 
the spectrum of the iron and stcel alloy is reviewed and 
interpreted by a series of complicated electronic instru- 
ments and the analysis is read directly from dials. The 
old method of chemical analvsis took so long that errors 
could be de tected only [ler pouring, 

The original industrial application of the spectro- 
graphic process Was developed by Campbell, Wyant 


and Cannon Foundry Company in collaboration with 





the University of Michigan. Now, C.W.C. becomes the 
first foundry to employ this newer and even more 


efficient direct-reading spectrometer. 


The development of pre n controls of the casting 
process like this, together with advanced metallurgical 
research and the » antzatior f production, have made 
C.W.C., “the source of most that is new in casting iron 
ind steel.” For over forty years executives in many 


fie Ids ol industry have been drawing upon the re- 
sources of Campbell, Wyant and Cannon to improve 
their products, reduce their costs and strengthen their 


leadership in industry. 


ll, Wyant and Cannon 
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. ALCOA iS 
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Coal can do a slow burn too 


Coal acids burn ordinary metal 





cars destructively. But aluminum hopper cars 


The sulfur compounds present in many coals 
need only moisture to form destructive acids 
that shorten the life of ordinary coal cars. 
Nature made aluminum highly resistant to 
such acids. But a lot of things had to happen, 
before aluminum hopper cars could roll. 

YIcoa made those things happen. 

To make aluminum plate strong as steel, 
someone had to pay fon the time of hundreds 


of metallurgists. who mixed and tested thou- 


don’t even need painting! Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


sands of aluminum alloys to find the mylhit 
one. Alcoa made that mvestment. Giant roll- 
ing mills had to be set up. Alcoa made that 
Investment. too. 

Scores of such imvestments are behind Alcoa 
Aluminum, to make aluminum articles that 
are better buys for you. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 027G 
Gulf Building. Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Sales offices in principal cities. 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 si, wt hae ESS 
§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . “1782 +1780 186.2 1954 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (C@ of capacity ; RO OR ee se 81.5 78.3 79.9 93.1 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks er ere ee rere 156,100 +156,436 153,001 118,797 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in , thousands) pita $26,932 $29,066 $32,211 $24,035 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) SE eee aimalers 5,462 5,342 5,466 5,342 3,130 
Crude or, (alee average F000 DRE... ok sce ke cada dhe bec tarea serene ‘ 4,685 +4,671 4,889 5,448 3,842 
Bituminous. coal (daily average, 1,000: tons)... 2.6. c ccs bec cereweesecacec 1,100 1945 369 2,037 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (dady average, 1,000 cars). ............. 68 69 71 78 86 
All other carloddings (daily average, 1,000 cars} ; Fes aie Saree aetes 53 55 38 70 52 
Money in elendidiion (millions) Deere eaaetee $27,366 $27,480 $27,345 $27,864 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding } MOMERS 6.5 ¥.dncn tales -9% —-7% -8% +9% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ; 2 epee 182 167 196 9] 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 — 100), June 169.6 atom ie 169.2 171.7 105.2 
Spot commodity index ee Dec. 31, 1931 100) 340.0 341.7 335.4 432.6 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 — 100)... 213.1 212.2 207.8 276.9 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 — 100) 297.1 299.0 294.0 378.8 146.6 
Finished steel composite ee Age, Ib.) MS ade wg tye 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.72l¢ 2.3966 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) NED ae 3 ae $19.33 $19.33 $19.33 $43.16 $19.48 
Copnec: (electrolytic, Connectiont Walley, I0:) = 0.50. cccccctavcccececceteces 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 16.000¢ 21.500¢ 12.0226 
Wheat (Kansas Citv, bu.) Ske Serna ac arees Setraa saa: $2.03 $2.05 $1.98 $2.19 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) ; ee ere yee 5.79¢ +5. S0¢ 5.87¢ 5.73¢ 3.386 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................. Sua 31.63¢ 32.13¢ 32.56¢ 34.05¢ 13.946 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.) ; , he eee ewe eee anealeaees $1.631 $1.617 $1.586 $1.94] $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................0.-000- a 16.40¢ 16.56¢ 16.45¢ 24.88¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) Nias As altace al 118.9 117.9 111.9 128.8 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's). . eats 3.45% 3.45% 3.48% 3.380% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond vield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) ba ee 2.65% 2.66% 2.71% 2.82% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) es 14-13% 14-13% Lie aa 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 14-18% 14-13% 14-13% 2% 43 0% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks re: Perce 46,472 46,035 46,319 46,726 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks ’ meer 63,264 62,855 62,606 63,175 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ; ‘ : 12,875 +12,972 13,292 14.502 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2.009 1,867 23ae 1,797 = ++1.038 
U.S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, re epotting member banks. Te 35,507 35,254 34,515 34,879 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks....... EO 4,773 4,700 4,529 4.318 +4303 
Excess reserves, all member banks eee dato ak Si oe arated area 950 930 970 723 5,290 
Total federal reserve: credit Outstanding: <5 6:56: csccctcesicnadaviecsecwaesiawe 19,096 19,279 20,113 21,888 2,265 
saline eed suded,fnly, Zin Wate Jor Latest Week” om each series om request 
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Anne and Tim, the touring kids, with Dad and Mom 
@ in tow, and baby brother Steven, knew exactly where 
to go. They always stayed at Statler, for the Statler 
had, they knew, some special tourist services for kids 


and parents, too. 








A friendly Statler “Service Aide” helped out in many 
@ ways. She told them where to see the sights and helped 
them plan their days. She knew the score on shows and 
such, and where to find the shops, and made them 


feel so much at home the kids exclaimed: “She's tops!” 











The Statler had a lot of things the family thought were 
3, swell—fresh fruit delivered for the kids—a gift from 
the hotel. The Statler’s famous beds for all (a Statler 
crib for Steve), A sitter for the evening hours so Pop 


and Mom could leave. 














Tim eried: “The food at Statler’s YUM!" Said Anne, 
4, “You mean delicious, we liked the children’s menu, 
too, the silver and the dishes. And Statler gives us free 
balloons!” Said Mom, “That isn’t ali... the Statler 


will fix formulas for babies that are small.” 

















5. When Anne and Tim, Steve, Dad and Mom were ready 
’ 


to depart, the good box lunch they’d ordered was 


ready for their start. And Statler’s Service Aide was 
there with maps to help them through. (When next 


you tak imily trip, won't you try Statler, too? 
; I y y 





STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK Form TEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON BUFFALO . CLEVELAND 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON 


STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 





























WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





TRUMAN’S ARMS-AID PLAN means 
—for certain—that Congress can’t 
quit work before Labor Day. The re- 
action it is getting is so divergent that there will 
be weeks of debate—in committee and on the floor 
—before any program can come up for a vote. 

Congress already was so far behind in its 
work that the July 31 target date for adjournment 
was out of the question 

It still has to vote on more than half the 
appropriations bills to run the government for the 
fiscal year already begun. Then there are two or 
three other items in Truman’s social program that 
are still on the ““must’’ list—higher minimum wage, 
reciprocal trade, farm-price supports 

There’s even a chance that Congress may 
have to stay on into the fall. 


The arms program Truman asked for had 
more in it than even his own congressional leaders 
expected. True, the first-year cost—$1.4-billion— 
was no surprise. But the broad power Truman 
wants to allot arms as he sees fit would give him 
practically a new lend-lease—checked neither by 
Congress nor by the Atlantic Pact Military Council. 

Sen. Vandenberg says the plan must be re- 
written and scaled down. Most congressmen— 
Democrats and Republicans—agree with him 

So the bill that emerges will provide about 
half the money, and sharply curbed powers. 


Here’s how Congress is likely to dispose of 
other major bills: 

The minimum wage will go up to 60¢-65¢ per 
hour 

Reciprocal trade will be revived, but with Re- 
publican ‘‘peril points’’ included 

Farm prices will continue high; Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan may get to make a trial run 
on his direct-subsidy scheme (page 21) 

The tidelands dispute has been settled so far 
as division of oil royalties is concerned. But fed- 
eral and state officials have handed over to Con- 
gress the big decision: Which side is to control 
leasing and development? 

There’s a 50-50 chance Speaker Rayburn and 
Sen. O'Mahoney can get a bill passed that would: 
(1) give the states a two-thirds share of royalties 
and the federal government one-third on off-shore 
production within the three-mile limit; a 50-50 split 
beyond that; (2) set up a joint board to handle leas- 
ing and development 
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The fight will be on whether the states or the 
federal government have majority membership on 
the board. 

ECA second-year funds finally will be voted 
at about 10% short of what Hoffman asked. Aid 
to Franco Spain is out. 

Action on Sen. Murray's economic-expansion 
bill, on Point 4, and on Social Security is out of the 
question until next year. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION of small strikes is one 
weapon the Administration is using to fight un- 
employment in New England and other distress 
areas 

Heretofore, government conciliators have been 
concentrating on large-scale disputes in basic in- 
dustries, like steel, that could slow the whole econ- 
omy down—disputes involving tens of thousands 
of workers 

Now, Cy Ching is sending top mediators to 
settle walkouts involving as few as 200 men. Ex- 
ample: Bill Margolis, assistant director of the Con 
ciliation Service, is stepping into the Bristol Brass 
strike in Connecticut where a wage deadlock keeps 
300 workers idle 


TAX RELIEF for Point 4 investors is under 
consideration to entice U.S. capital into underde- 
veloped areas 

The State Dept. has asked the Treasury to 
work out some scheme to ease the extra load the 
tax laws put on foreign-earned income 

As things stand now, it is hard to get corpora- 
tions to take on the added risks of foreign invest- 
ment when they face what is, in effect, triple taxa- 
tion—taxes put on corporate income abroad and in 
the U. S., plus the personal income taxes on divi- 
dends 

Of course, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
now gives corporations some credit for taxes they 
pay abroad. But these credits are limited to only 
a percentage of their total U. S. tax liability. More- 
over, tax incentives of foreign governments offer 
little to the American businessman because his 
federal tax becomes correspondingly higher. 


The solution that Treasury people are kicking 
around is this: have BIR allow full credit for all 
taxes paid abroad on earnings under the Point 4 
program 

Provably the one qualification for getting this 
relief would be U. S. approval of your enterprise— 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





that is, that your operation would help develop 
backward areas. 

Something much like this was used to encour- 
age investments in China after World War I, and 
in South America during World War II. Both the 
China Trade Act and the Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporations Section of the 1942 Revenue 
Act have been used little in recent years—but 
they are precedents for similar aids to Point 4 


investments. 
a 


BRIDGE CANYON DAM—the power unit of 
Arizona’s_ irrigation-and-power program for the 
Colorado River—will get a go-ahead from Con- 
gress this year. But the irrigation project won't. 

The decision is the easy way out for Congress. 
Arizona wants both irrigation and power so kilo- 
watt revenues can reduce charges farmers have to 
pay for irrigation. But California opposes diversion 
of Colorado River water. 

Bridge Canyon will provide power badly 
needed in both states—using but not consuming 


water. 


PROPELLER-DRIVEN fighter planes are back 
in the Air Force’s plans again. The aim is to re- 
build the tactical air force for support of ground 
troops. 

The Army has been grumbling for months that 
Air Force concentration on the B-36 and jet fight- 
ers has relegated the ground-supporting arm to a 
paper status 

So, to keep the Army on its side in the fight 
with the Navy, the Air Force is going back to work 
on tactical operations. 

Propeller-driven planes are more maneuver- 
able, better suited for low-level strafing and bomb- 
ing. That's why the Air Force is shopping around 
for up-to-date prop-driven planes, such as the Navy 
uses. 

e 

AFL’S COURT for settling jurisdictional dis- 
putes in the building trades isn’t going to be junked 
after all. A recheck on the popularity of the plan 
since Taft-Hartley repeal failed shows only Hutche- 
son’s carpenters and Tracy’s electricians ready to 
drop it; 17 crafts still want it. 

Contractors are willing to go on with the deal 
if they get assurances that the two recalcitrants will 
stay in line. 

e 

YOU, TOO, CAN PROSPECT for uranium. 
All you need is the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
new manual: ‘’Prospecting for Uranium.” 
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It’s written in simple language, and tells how 
to use a Geiger counter. The handbook is available 
at the Government Printing Office; price, 30¢. 


THE GENERAL GOES TO SEA 


This week, after two months as chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, Maj. Gen. Philip B. 
Fleming sat down with President Truman to report 
on how things are going. 

Truman had given Fleming the job of over- 
hauling the commission—which had been known 
as one of the most poorly run agencies in town. 
Specifically, he was told to end delays in fixing 
rates, work off the backlogs of pending business, 
give direction to commission policy. 

At first glance you wouldn‘t say Fleming was 
the logical man for the job. He’s an old-line ground 
soldier who would have a hard time telling a bin- 
nacle from a barnacle. In fact, he still calls a 
ship a boat. But Fleming has a fine record of gov- 
ernment administration—as Ickes’ deputy in public 
works, as Wage-Hour Administrator and as Federal 
Works Agency chief. 

At the Maritime Commission he took over 
handling of a $130-million-a-year budget, manage- 
ment of more than 2,300 merchant ships. This 
means paying subsidies, fixing routes, O.K.’ing 
ship design, training seamen. 


In two months at the commission, Fleming 
has done a lot to make it ship-shape. 

He has rewritten the standard contract the 
commission makes with subsidized shipping lines, 
badly needed since the war's end. 

He called hearings and got a decision—all in 
one day—on charter rates, a problem that had 
hung unsettled for two and a half years 

He has started to plan for mobilization of 
troopships, tankers, and freighters in case of war. 

But some of his biggest problems are still 
ahead: settling wartime contracts and claims; 
scheduling replacement of the war-built fleet which 
will become obsolete practically all at once; selling 
Congress on underwriting a merchant marine big 
enough for any job. 

* 

Fleming gets new powers to meet these prob- 
lems when the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
6 goes into effect next month. 

As chairman, he becomes the operating head 
of the commission with authority to hire and fire, 
carry out commission-set policies 
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AIRLINES ... pacemakers in travel progress 


A Airlines have set the pace in today’s 
trend toward faster, more comfort- 
able travel. Only 20 years ago, coast- 


to-coast travel was an adventure of 


many hours’ flight. Today’s 4-engine 
transports fly more than 50 pas- 
sengers from New York to California 
in slightly over 10 hours... and in 
comtort. 


A This progress of airlines and air- 
craft manufacturers is reflected in 
other forms of transportation. To 
keep pace, surface carriers modern- 
ized their own equipment, Result... 
greater safety,comfort and enjoyment 
for overland travelers...and a greater 
transportation system for America, 


A In step with major advancements 
in aircraft design and performance, 
Sperry has developed instruments to 
facilitate flying in all kinds of weather 
for the improvement of schedule re- 
liability. The Automatic Approach 
Control, forexample, operates through 
the A-12 Gyropilot* to help bring 
sky giants safely to the runway...the 
Gyropilot itself provides precise flight 
control for the pilot and makes flying 
smoother and more comfortable for 
airline passengers... the Engine 
Analyzer saves time on the ground by 
detecting engine irregularities in flight 
before they become serious, thereby 
reducing over-all transit time. 


A In the future, as in the past, Sperry 
research and development will set the 
pace to make air travel more pleasant 
for the passenger... more profitable 
for the airline operator. 


#TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK e CLEVELAND ¢ NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES eSAN FRANCISCO®e SEATTLE 
IN CANADA: THE ONTARIO-HUGHES= 
OWENS COMPANY, LIMITED ¢ OTTAWA 








Crucible 
lightens 
the 

load 







sesal 
Our crystal ball 


Reduce guesswork on what to do about tomorrow’s specialty 
steel needs TODAY. Now you can buy tomorrow’s steel at 
tomorrow’s price without wondering if the market is going up 
or down. Let Crucible share your inventory. Crucible has 
stocked 23 warehouses and pools with an $8,000,000 stockpile 
of special purpose steels. That means that whenever you need 
steel, it is immediately available from a Crucible warehouse. 


Come in and see our complete stock —or write for Stock Sheet 
No. 1B, CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York 17, N. Y. 


Complete Stocks Maintained of 
High Speed Steel... ALL grades of Tool Steel (including Die 
Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits and Hollow 
Drill Steel) . . . Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, Wire, Billets, 
Electrodes) . . . AISI Alloy, Machinery, Onyx Spring and 
Special Purpose Steels. 


first name in special purpose steels 


RUCIB WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND 
DENVER - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - NEWARK - NEW HAVEN - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE - ROCKFORD - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE « SPRINGFIELD, MASS. « ST. LOUIS - SYRACUSE - TORONTO, ONT. - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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ek All Corporations’ Profits (billions of dollars, after taxes) 
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Data: Dept. ot Commerce, Commitee of Economic Adv sors 
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Annually 
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{seasonally adjusted annual rates) 














Corporate Earnings Slip, but They're Still Healthy 


General trend is markedly down in second quarter, but there 


are many individual exceptions. Inventory losses, costs are factors. 


Vhere’s no doubt that the recession is 
taking a whack out of corporate earn 
ings as a whole. Vhat much is obvious 
from the second-quarter reports that 
were flooding in this week 
o Silver Lining—But it’s cqually truc 
that it’s not a_ picture of universal 
gloom. Quite a few companies are still 
ible to post gains in sales and carnings 
Many more show only small declines 
from last year’s sky-high levels 

F.. I. du Pont, for instance, racked up 
carnings of 91¢ a share in the second 
quarter this year against 67¢ for the 
same period last vear 

Libbev-Owens-Ford Glass checked in 
with profits of $5.2-million in the June 
quarter, against $3.9-million in 1948. 
President John D. Biggers reported that 
sales for the quarter were the highest in 
the company’s history, both in dollars 
and in physical volume. 


Studebaker netted $6.5-million in the 
second quarter on sales of $125-million 
In the same period last year it had earn 


ings of $3.9-million, sales of $92.5 
million 


e Other Side—These are the exceptions, 


of course. At the other end of the line 
you have companies like Bendix Hom« 
Appliances, which dropped from a net 
of $901,000 in the second quarter of 
1948 to a deficit of $40,000 in the 
second quarter this year 

Diamond ‘I Motor Car, hard hit 
like all the truck manufacturers, barely 
squeezed a $39,000 profit out of its se 
ond-quarter operations this year In 
the same quarter last year it cleared 
$372,000 

Shell Union Oil saw its net drop from 
$26.9-million to $16.1-million with 
sales practically unchanged. General 
Electric’s income shrank almost $10- 


million when sales dropped $16-million. 
e CEA Estimates—l'o put all these re- 
ports into perspective, look at the esti- 
mates of total corporate profits released 
by the Council of Economic Advisers. 

According to CEA, corporate carn- 
ings after taxes hit a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $21.2-billion in the final 
quarter of 1948. The actual total for 
the year was $20.1-billion 

In the first quarter of 1949, profits 
dropped to an annual rate of $17.2- 
billion And the second quarter took 
them on down to a $15.3-billion rate. 
@ Role of Inventories—One reason for 
the drop was a decline in corporate 
sales Another has been inventories. 

Last vear, when prices were rising, 
orporations were making paper prohts 
on inventories, counting them in with 
their regular earnings. This year, when 
prices are falling, inventory losses are 
pulling down the profits total. 
e Optimists—Some companies are still 
optimistic about the remainder of 1949 
as far as their own business goes. For 
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example, John A. Hill, president of Air 
Reduction, told his stockholders: “De- 
spite the many evidences of a decline 
in gencral business activity . . . I am still 
hopeful that business will continue at 





a relatively high level and that net 
profits of the company in 1949 will be 
better than in 1948.” 

e Worry—Most businessmen, however, 
would be glad enough to forget about 


Profits and Sales of 50 Manufacturers 


Acme Steel 
Admiral Corp 
Air Reduction 
Allen Industries 


Atlas Powd er 


Bendix Home Appliances 
Budd Co 
Buffalo Forge 


Cate Nar Tractor 
Container Corp 
Continental Steel 


Corn Products Refining 


Detroit-Michigan Stove......... 
Detroit Steel 3 
Diamond T Motor Car........ 
Douglas Aircraft 


Derrick & Equip. 


Emsce 


RNNOU A SURIIIIR «5 oo. sisceSe ra sacs wines 
General Electric 

General Foods 

General Portland Cement. 

General Time 
Gillette Safety Razor 


Hercules Powder 
Howe Sound 


Industrial Rayon. 


Interlake Iron.. 


~y-Owens-Ford Glass 
t & Myers Tobacco 





Martin-Parry 


Mathieson Chemical 
Mead Cory 
Monarch Machine Tool 


Monsanto Chemical 





National Biscuit 
Na al Cash Register 
National Gypsum 


lvania- Dixie Cement 
lvania Salt 


Penr 
Pennsy 


Rheem Mfg 
Rohm & Haas 


Sharp & Dohme 
Shell Union Oil ; ; 
Standard Steel Spring..... 


Studebaker 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 


United States Steel. 
NPRINNE ROO De DROIT 5-4 -4:5:00-4:5-010 .06:5:8:0:0:0°0 


Oa EO BR ons sista cdce A bawwes ay 


N.A.— Not available. D— Deficit, 
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———2nd Quarter— ———2nd Quarter——— 
Earnings sales 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
(figures in millions) 
$1,112 $2 ,478 $14,078 $14,699 
1,619 707 29 ,597 15,382 
1,524 1,667 22 ,699 23 483 
258 302 5,754 6,204 
453 316 9,402 10,736 
D40 901 7,054 12 ,422 
3,499 2,258 70,335 55,673 
569 700 5,28 5,154 
3,843 D1 ,084 62,949 33,195 
1,636 2,103 26,892 31,012 
211 406 7,079 7,138 
2,357 3,070 N.A. N.A 
111 617 2,176 6,173 
699 1,149 6,611 6,959 
39 372 5,240 10,298 
975 401 26 , 254 27,545 
152 475 3,402 4,643 
760 434 9 313 5,138 
19,850 29 ,213 390,141 406,804 
6,800 5,742 112,600 104,540 
1,404 1,044 5,473 4,735 
566 790 7,373 8,150 
2,226 3,405 20 ,237 20,193 
2,405 y OY | 30 , 237 32,374 
258 570 4,570 4,652 
2 ,409 2,918 N.A. N.A. 
1,200 1,224 13 ,036 14,142 
2,882 3,301 38,158 39 934 
5,210 3,947 N.A. N.A. 
7,399 6,316 274,210 267,075 
354 485 3,561 4,040 
2,074 1,066 N.A. N.A. 
404 1,176 16,231 19 441 
163 147 2,113 2,082 
3,528 4,121 38 ,453 40,265 
5,759 5,446 74,817 72 ,488 
2,741 3,544 43,971 43,138 
900 1,816 12,811 16,508 
746 771 4,828 5,115 
715 479 8,500 8,400 
581 840 12,806 13,670 
1,238 1,014 16 ,536 15,770 
1,801 767 9,246 7,963 
16,120 26,881 192,754 192,841 
1,714 1,066 N.A. N.A. 
6,517 3,875 124,508 92 ,504 
6,593 6,404 16,286 16,109 
44,124 25,586 647,046 578,435 
1,091 3,621 13 ,047 19,076 
3,646 3,001 18,164 14,810 








1948 if they felt that earnings would 
stabilize where they are now. Corn 
Products Refining voices a fairly general 
worry: “How far the correction in gen- 
eral business will go before the upturn 
occurs is a question which concerns our 
entire economy.” 

The second quarter this year was the 
first time that you could see drops in 
sales and earnings running through the 
entire list of corporations. Up until 
then, the signs of trouble were con- 
centrated in a few industries. 

Now the picture is much more mixed 
Wide variations show up from com- 
pany to company in the same industry. 
There are few lines that seem uniformly 
prosperous, equally few in which all 
companies show big drops. 
eSteel—The smaller steel companies 
were generally down in the second quai 
ter. This reflects the end of the stecl 
shortage and the cutback in orders. 

Acme Steel’s income was cut in half, 
in comparison with 1948, although sales 
were about the same. Detroit Stcel’s 
net dropped from $1,149,000 in the 
second quarter of 1948 to $699,000 this 
year. 

Giant U.S. Steel made a surprisingly 

good showing. Net profit for the June 
quarter was $44-million. ‘This was 
down from the $50-million Big Steel 
earned in the first quarter this year; 
but it was far above the $25-million it 
netted in the second quarter of 1948. 
e Textiles—In the textile industry, 
where the recession hit first, it was 
equally hard to find a pattern. Indus- 
trial Rayon showed only a small drop 
from 1948. It cleared $2.4-million in 
the second quarter this year against 
$2.9-million in the same period of 
1948. Pacific Mills tumbled: from 
$2.7-million in the June quarter last 
year to a scant $59,000 this year. 
e Others—Outside of manufacturing, 
the earnings trend is likewise mixed, 
though generally down. The outlook 
for the utilities is fairly good (BW — 
Jul.2’49,p52). But the rails are run- 
ning into more and more trouble. ‘T'raf- 
fic is still falling off; costs are up; and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is dragging its fect on rate increases. 
e Costs vs. Sales—The big problem for 
all corporations now is to get costs 
down into line with the somewhat 
shrunken level of sales. Estimates by 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
show that whereas in the first quarter 
sales of all manufacturing corporations 
dropped 9% below the fourth quarter 
of 1948, costs dropped only 7.5%. So 
profits were off about 18%. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
figures that corporations netted about 
5.3% on sales in 1948. During the 
first quarter of 1949 this margin 
dropped to 4.8%. And in the second 
quarter it was lower still. 
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Life Insurance Company 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. has found it cheaper to buy rental hous- 
ing than to build it. ‘The company has just 
bought Baldwin Hills Village, in southwest 
Los Angeles, for about $4.5-million.  Esti- 





Buys Model Village 


mated cost to reproduce it: between $8- 
million and $9-million. Baldwin Hills is a 
model housing development that has been 
highly praised by city planners. It has 627 
apartments, in 94 buildings, on 76 acres. 





Farm Bill Compromise Due 


Senate won't accept the House bill to retain current high 
level of price props. It wants to keep the Aiken law’s sliding-scale 
supports—and it is in the best bargaining position. 


Ihe House of Representatives stated 
last week—by overwhelming votes—what 
it wants and what it doesn't want-farm 
price supports to be next year 

But businessmen who are affected by 

the level of farm prices—or the level 
of farm income—shouldn’t expect the 
House action to be final. 
e What to Watch—If you really want to 
know what kind of farm program is go 
ing to be in effect next year, keep your 
eye on the Senate agricultural Iecaders. 
Thev don’t agree at all with what the 
House has done And, in the end, 
thev're likely to have the final say 

Reason: If the House and Senate 
can't agree, and no bill is passed, the 
Aiken law of sliding price supports auto 
matically goes into effect. But the House 
is dead set against the Aiken law. So 
House leaders are apt to go a long way 
to keep that from happening 
e Action—The House voted: 

For continuation of this year’s 90%- 
of-parity support on the so-called basic 
commodities: wheat, corn, cotton, to 
bacco, rice, and peanuts. 

For continuation of 90° 
milk and milk products, hogs, chickens, 


support for 


1 
and cggs 
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For continuation of this year’s support 
levels (which the Secretary of Agricul 
ture could set between 60% to 90%) 
on potatoes, turkeys, dry peas, dry beans, 
soybeans for oil, peanuts for oil, Amer 
ican-E-gyptian cotton, sweet potatoes, 
wool, naval stores, sceds, sugar beets, 
sugar cane, and other commodities. 

Against any “trial run” of Agriculture 
Secretary Brannan’s plan to support 
perishables by making payments to farm 
ers when market prices fall too low 

Against allowing the Aiken law, with 
its 60%-to-90% _sliding-scale supports 
on basic commodities, to go into effect 
next year as scheduled when enacted in 
1945 

The House went all-out for the 
farmer. One indication: On the floor, 
it voted into the bill price supports: for 
two new commodities—cottonseced and 
mohait 
e Compromise—This week Secretary 
Brannan met with members of the Sen 
ate Agriculture Committee to swap 
ideas on what comes next. Brannan 
stood pat on his plan; and wouldn't 
agree te Result: Com 
mittee Chairman Elmer Vhomas said 
the group would try to work out a com 


ny COMPTFOMISE . 


promise on its own—a compromise that 
would be “somewhere between the 
Brannan plan and the Aiken law.” 

Just what that compromise will con- 
tain no one can predict right now. But 
it’s almost certain to bear little resem 
blance to the bill the House passed last 
week. 

One thing is sure about the Senate 
version: ‘The Aiken law’s sliding-scale 
supports (depending on supply and de 
mand) will be amended. Sen. Aiken has 
already indicated that he won't oppos« 


a 75%-of-parity lower limit, in place of 
60%. ‘This change was suggested by the 
American Farm Bureau’ Vederation, 


strongest 


strougest farm lobby and 
backer of Aiken’s law. 

In an earlier conference with Bran 
nan, Aiken indicated that he was will 
ing to compromise with the Secretary's 
plan. The idea would be to keep Aiken's 
modernized parity formula and sliding 
scale supports—but to give Brannan au 
thority to choose some perishables to 
be supported by direct payment. 

The ¢ xperts in Washington are guess 
ing that this is the sort of bill the Sen 
ate committee will report out. 
© Fear of Public Reaction—Once big rea 
son why the senators are balking at the 
House stand in favor of continued flat 
90% supports: They're afraid that an 
other year of high supports will cost so 
much that it will arouse public senti 
ment against the whole idea of large- 
scale farm subsidies. 

The Agriculture Dept.’s investment 
in farm crops has already reached $3 
billion. And this year’s bumper wheat, 
corn, and cotton crops could use up the 
rest of Commodity Credit Corp.'s pres 
ent $43-billion lending authority. ‘That 
could be the straw that breaks the back 
of the high-price-support program. 

e Expert—Key man in engineering the 
Senate compromise will probably be 
Sen. Clinton P. Anderson, Brannan’s 
predecessor as Secretary of Agriculture 

Actually, Anderson has been holding 
back, not taking a stand either way, in 
order to have more influence in writing 
the final compromise. In the past month 
or so, lie has been getting Brannan and 
Aiken together to trv to reach common 
ground. Now that this maneuver has 
fallen through, he’s going to trv to find 
common ground between the Senate’s 
Aiken bloc, and the bloc that wants to 
put through the House 90% bill. 

Anderson, at midweck, said he has a 
rough draft of his compromise ready 
and indicated he would stick by the 
Aiken ‘law’s idea of sliding-scale sup 
ports 
e Final Decision—Whatever comes out 
of.the Senate, however, the real compro 
mising will come when the House and 
Senate agriculture leaders get together 
to reconcile the differences between the 
House and Senate bills. And the Senat« 
holds the stronger hand. 
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SERIOUS BUSINESS of Lion’s convention took place at flag-bedecked Madison Square PARADE featured inevitable drum major 
Garden, where delegates heard speeches by Gov. Dewey and Adm. W. H. P. Blandy _ ettes, bands, delegates in Indian war pain 
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RETAIL STORES are among businesses to benefit from convention 
spending. They get about 20% of money spent 








streets 





NIGHTSPOTS also cash in, along with hotels. Here some of the 


Lions whoop it up at Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe 


Conventions Mean $1-Billion for Cities 


This summer, despite the general 
economic slump, the convention busi- 
ness is rolling right along. It’s big 

ind welcome—business for retailers, 
hotel owners and amusement men in 
more than a score of principal conven 
tion cities: Before the vear is out, dele 
gates will spend close to $1-billion. 

Last year 9.]-million delegates and 
families attended 17,000 conventions in 
the United States and Canada, left 
$853-million in the convention cities 
e Lions—Last week's Lions Interna 
tional convention in New York shows 
what a big get-together can mean to a 
city 

Ihe convention drew 31,000 people 
from 26 countries for four davs of meet 
ings 

It was a triumph for New York City’s 
hard-working Convention & Visitors 
Bureau, which is supported by about 
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+00 New York firms. It proved that the 
bureau, in at least one case, had over 
come its toughest obstacle: New York’s 
reputation for being too big and too 
cold for visiting firemen 

Up until last year, the Lions had 
never met in New York in all their 31 
year history. But thev liked the town 
so much in 1948 that they came back 
again this year—the first time they had 
ever met in the same city for two 
vears in a row 

The Lions are estimated to have 
brought as much as $5-milhon of out 
side money into New York trade chan 
nels. If this vear runs anywhere close 
to 1948’s total convention spending in 
New York ($150-million), the Lions 
bill-paving will come to better than 3% 
of the total. 
e Competitive Field—\loneyv from con 
ventions, of course, is even more im- 


portant to smaller cities like Atlantic 
City, Baltimore, Buffalo, and Washing 
ton, D. C They give New York a 
tough fight for the business of groups 
that meet in the East. For the con 
ventions of national organizations, New 
York's biggest competitors are Chicago, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, and Atlantic City 
e Stay and Spend—New York may lure 
a lot of conventions, but, according to 
a survey by the International Assn. of 
Convention Bureaus, Miami Beach 
carries off the palm as the place where 
most conventioners manage to stretch 
their stay the longest. The average 
delegate passes 6.3] days in Miami 
Beach, spends $33.15 a dav, or a total 
of $209.18 during his visit. In New 
York, the average stay is 4.76 davs, the 
total expense $150.51. 

Runner-up to Miami Beach is Los 
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Angeles where delegates stay an average 
of 4.96 days, spend a total of $128.07. 
In Chicago, they stay 4.36 days, on the 
average, and spend $140.30. Last weck 
in Chicago, the Shriners’ big convention 
lasted 34 days. But many of the 60,000 
delegates stayed on until the week end; 
convention bureau estimates put their 
total spending in Chicago at about 
$6.8-million. 

e Where It Goes—Who gets the money 
that delegates spend? Hotels take the 
biggest share (25%) for rooms and in- 
cidentals. Retail stores collect about 
20% (spending is particularly heavy if 


the delegate’s wife is with him). Hotel 
restaurants rake in about 14%, other 
restaurants 139%. About 7% goes for 


beverages, 6% to night clubs and sports 


events, local transportation 3%. 
Iheaters take in around 1.6%, and 
about 1% is spent on sightsecing. ‘The 
largest share of the rest goes for serv- 
icing of Cars 

Ihe survey indicates that state and 
regional conventions do retailers rela- 


tively more good than national gather- 
ings; a greater proportion of wives ac- 
company husbands to the closer by 
conventions 

More delegates (46%) get to con- 
ventions by auto than by any other 
carrier About 40% come to conven- 
tions. by train, 12% by plane, and 2% 
by bus. ‘That’s on an over-all basis. 
When going to state and regional con- 
ventions, about 65% of conventioners 
drive 

Here is the breakdown of stays and 
spending by delegates in some repre- 
sentative convention cities, as compiled 
by the International Assn. of Conven- 
tion Bureaus: 





Average Delegate 

Stay Per Daily Total 

Delegate Expenses Expenses 

All Cities Ee 3.90 $24.00 $93.70 
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Sales-Slip War 


Hawaiian retailers forced to 
stop itemizing excise tax on 
sales tickets. Customers see 
system as masked price hike. 


Retailers in Hawaii have been waging 

a novel kind of battle for good customer 
relations. Last week they had to admit 
that this particular fight was no go. 
e Breakdown—Sears, Rocbuck & Co., 
S. HL. Kress, and most drugstores in the 
Islands abandoned the ““lax Bracket 
System” on which the merchants had 
been pinning their hopes. And it was 
partly pressure from the very people 
they were hoping to win—the customers 
—that forced them to back down from 
their stand. 

Phe target at which the retailers had 

been firing was the territorial excise tax 
—a flat 24% levy on the gross income of 
all business. Since it isn’t a tax on indi- 
vidual sales, it doesn’t 
slips. On July 1, Hawaiian merchants 
adopted a system of itemizing the tax 
on their sales slips. ‘The idea was to 
bring the invisible tax into the light 
where the customers could see it. If 
spelling out the tax brought pressure on 
the legislature to repeal it, so much the 
better. 
e Backfire—The idea backfired. ‘Vhe cus- 
tomers howled, as expected. But it was 
the merchants, not the legislature, they 
howled at. ‘They said this was just a 
mask for a price increase. 

It was the retailers’ bad luck—or bad 
judgment—that their move came when 
the public had already taken a beating 
from the prolonged dock strike. ‘Vhe 
striking longshoremen welcomed the tax 
turmoil; it gave the public something 
clse to rage about. And _ business lost 
some of the ground it had gained in 
public esteem over the years in its fierce 
struggle with Harry Bridges’ dock, sugar, 
and pineapple workers’ unions. 

e Pros and Cons—Since before the war, 
Hawaii has relied heavily on the general 
excise tax to finance its territorial gov 
ernment. When the ended, the 
merchants demanded a sales tax to reé 
place the excise. They said the excise 
was a sales tax anyway. It had the dis 
advantages of a sales tax—it raised prices 
without any of the advantages. It 
didn’t show on the sales slips; it wasn’t 
deductible from federal income tax. And 
it made Hawaii prices look high com- 
pared with those on the mainland. 
Many merchants selling fixed-price 
cms (like 25¢ Scotch tape) had to ab- 
sorb it. 

But the legislature liked the excise. 
It was casy to collect, its invisibility 
made it politically palatable, and_ it 
brought big returns. So, instead of re- 


show on. sales 


Wal 


pealing it, the chamber virtually doubled 
all rates in 1947—to 24%. 

The merchants winced, but paid. 

Many raised their prices to do so. 
e New System—This May, a group of 
merchants decided to take matters into 
their own hands. ‘The Retail Board of 
the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce 
agreed on a new pricing policy. Sales 
slips would show a base price plus an 
additional amount ‘“‘on account of tax.” 
No tax would be shown on sales of 19¢ 
and under; a penny would be shown on 
sales from 20¢ to 58¢, and so on. This 
was the 'T'ax Bracket System. 

‘The system was to work two ways: 

(1) On most items, it was to bring no 
change in total price. A $1 item would 
be marked down to 97¢ with 3¢ added 
“on account of tax.” 

(2) On nationally advertised items 
with fixed prices, the merchant would 
collect the tax he had had to absorb be 
fore. On a $3.65 Arrow shirt, the Ha- 
wali merchant would add 9¢ for tax. Be 
fore this, the dealer absorbed the tax 
and marked up other items to caver it. 
e Protests—Newspaper advertising ex 
plained the system carefully. But the 
protests exploded. ‘Vhe Hawaii Govern 
ment Employees Assn. bought full-page 
space in the papers to assail the “Tax 
B-Racket System.” Consumers were 
convinced that the tax item was a price 
incrcase—as in some Cases it was. 

The fact that many big firms cut 

wages or hours 10% or 20% because of 
the dock strike on the same day the 
bracket system went into effect only in 
creased the protests. 
e Misunderstanding— Ihe Honolulu Re 
tail Board stood by its guns, blamed the 
uproar on misunderstanding by both 
consumers and merchants. 

“Those merchants who have cut 
prices before adding the tax are getting 
no protests,” it said. “Those who have 
been inviting trouble got it.” 

But the trouble stuck, till last week. 
Then when Sears and Kress pulled out, 
the Chamber of Commerce gave up the 


fight. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN CUTS 


American Woolen Co., major pro- 


ducer of woolen and worsted goods, 
cut prices this week. It trimmed men’s 
wear fabrics from 4.7% to 18.1%, and 


women’s wear worsteds from 8% to 
18%. The garment trade expects other 
textile makers to follow 

Most men’s wear makers hailed the 
price cuts. Lest consumers get the idea 
that there would be big price cuts in 
men’s suits next spring, however, they 
pointed out that cloth represents only 
12% of the retail price of a garment. 
Still, suit prices might drop $3 to $4, 
they said. 

Makers of women’s wear weren't as 
jubilant. Woolens and the most popu 
lar fabric, broadcloth, were not cut 
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DU PONT PSYCHIATRISTS Gordon (left) and Dershimer have helped prove that .. . 


Psychiatrists Aid Industry 


Companies show growing respect for part human emotions 
play in production, take on staff doctors to care for mental health 
of employees. Primary aim is to keep normal people normal. 


it W uld have taken a 





\ few yeats age 


brave man to suggest that his company 
put a psychiatrist on the payroll. He 
would stand a good chance of being 


packed off to one himself 
loday things are different. More and 


more big corporations are taking on full 
of their 
But none is doing it be 
unusually large 


time psychiatrists as members 
medical staffs 
cause it has hired at 
number of ‘*screwballs.’” Most employees 
are just as normal as they ever were. Lhe 
industrial psychiatrist's job is to keep 
them that way 

e Greater Respect—Whiat this trend 
means is simply that industry, like the 
population as a whole, is getting a 
growing respect for the importance of 
human emotions. The trained indus 
trial psychiatrist sets himself three major 


goals 

(1) Clear up any emotional rubs be- 
tween bosses and operating personnel; 

2) Catch, cure, and prevent emo 
tional upsets in individuals which might 
turn into major disturbances 

(3) Discover and use every possible 
neans for improving the mental health 
f all employees in the industry. ‘This 
nay involve educational procedures. 
lor example: group discussions of emo 
tions; group consultations on immedi 
ite administrative problems 
e Du Pont Program—As might be ex- 
pected, industrial psychiatry is most tan 
talizing to industries using highly skilled 
personnel. A railroad, savy, would have 
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little need for a mental program for its 
track-maintenance crews But a_ big 
hemical company surcly might be inter- 
ested for its people. ‘That's why E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., was a 
pioneer in the field. It really all started 
with a full-scale program for preventive 
medicine to keep du Pont employees as 
physically healthy as possibl 

e Not Enough—Yet for Dr. George TH 
Gehrmann, the medical director, du 
Pont had not gone far enough. He real 
ized that manifestations of physical ill 
ness are often emotional in origin. Fur 
ther, he knew that any emotional ill 
ould be as contagious as smallpox, that 
a neurotic boss could infect everyone 
working for him with at least a case of 
jitters. 

Therefore, Gehrmann figured, he 
couldn't have a balanced medical pro 
gram without a psychiatrist. So in De 
cember, 1943, he hired Dr. lrederick 
W. Dershimer and, later, an assistant 
psvchiatrist, Dr. Gerald Gordon. 

e No Program—Dr. Dershimer made no 
attempt to lay out a hard and fast pro 
grain. He felt that to do so would be to 
prescribe without diagnosis. He started 
out to get his basic knowledge by acting 
as a regular industrial physician. In the 
home office he made routine physical ex 
uninations, consulted with employees 
on their medical problems. ‘This not 
only helped to orient Dr. Dershimer; it 
ilso helped to orient employees. Gradu 
ally they stopped thinking of a psychi 


atrist as a “‘nut doctor” to be shunned. 

From this start, a psychiatric practice 
developed naturally. Dr. Dershiiner dis 
covered mental stresses and strains when 
they first got started, diagnosed and 
treated them. Supervisors and manage- 
ment people began referring problems 
to him; employees come of their own 
accord. 
¢ Treatment—Just what kind of psychi 
atric treatment do these “normal” peo 
ple get? First of all, it’s generally short 
term, in many Cases only one or two 
visits. The main reason for this is that 
the patients are caught while they are 
still basically healthy—still “in contact 
with reality,” as the psychiatrists say 
Dr. Dershimer can’t (and doesn’t) pry 
deeply into the patient’s past to bring 
some basic trouble to the surface—as 
most private psychiatrists do. He 
tackles only the immediate problem as 
a matter of technique 

lor example: Dr. Dershimer tries to 
get the patient to focus his attention on 
his immediate emotional disturbance, 
relive the incident which upset him. 
He urges him to let. his anger flow, ra 
ther than suppress it. In seme cases 
the patient may even imagine inflicting 
physical violence on the person at whom 
he is angry. In any event, the patient 
visualizes the consequences of his it 
rational conduct~and thus anger sup 
plies the energy for a search for more 
sensible ways to act 


e Devil Worship—D; 


} 


Dershimer be 


ieves that emotional disturbances are a 
survival in modern man of devil worship 
In our society, anger, fear, selfishness, 
self-pity, and allied emotions are ta 
booed—things to be ashamed of. We 
insist that these feelings be destroyed 
ind supplanted with love, altruism, and 
other “good” emotional mamifestations 
The hitch in this, Dr. Dershimer be 
lieves, is that it 1s impossible to destroy 
these “base” emotions; all we can do is 
drive them into the dark places of out 
minds. Once there, they simply build 
up into even higher potentials 
Savs Dr. Dershimer: “Instead of rid 
ding ourselves of them, we thus make 
them dangerous. We do with emotions 
exactly what we would do if we deliber 
ately set out to make steam dangerous 
gencrate it in a closed system and shut 
off the valve. This is the way to blow 
up the boiler.” 
e Be Frank—Dr- Dershimer savs one of 
his biggest difficulties is getting super 
visors to come Clean with men whos« 
work is below standard. He thinks bosses 
should be frank with subordinates, tell 
them definitely where they stand. Other 
wise an emplovee doesn't know whether 
he is good or bad, necded or not—and 
thus builds up a sense of disinterest in 
his job. 
Dr. Dershimer believes that this ten- 
dency among bosses is based more on 
the boss’s desire to spare himsclf an un 
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pleasant task than to his concern for his 
subordinate’s feelings. 
e Nervous Bosses—I-he relationship be- 
tween boss and subordinate can be one 
of the basic causes of severe emotional 
upset. Sometimes the productivity of a 
whole department will drop way down 
because the boss doesn’t get along with 
its members. So Dr. Dershimer tackles 
the boss’s malady—and everybody else in 
the department gets back on the track. 
One important point: Du Pont does 
not believe in using psychiatry to screen 
out emotionally tense employees or job 
| Ihe most valuable people are 
Says Dr. Der 


kers 
metimes “‘screwballs.” 
Sinner 
If you do a good enough screening 
job, you may get people who are per 
normal. But you will have 
reened out people who discover things 
like Nylon.” 
e Seminar in Emotions—Du Pont’s ven 
ture also brought forth a piece of pio- 
neering in group psychiatry in industry 
For three and a half years, top execu 
tives of du Pont’s Rayon Technical Di 
vision met with Dr. Dershimer. ‘This 
was the Seminar in E:motions, one of the 


fecth 


most unusual series of meetings in the 
history of American business 
Ihe seminar examined the whole 


range of human emotions, then related 
what it uncovered to its own problems 
of human relations. No subject was too 
personal, no person in the group too ex- 
Ited for this scrutinv. The sole aim of 
the seminar was to prv out the truth 
bout managerial failures in this divi- 


n and spare the reputation of no 
in 

Ihe Seminar in Emotions is no 
nger being held, but two similar 
ups are meeting regularly. The pro 
dure tbout the same, and the aim 


still on performance 
© Kodak Program—Du Pont is not alone 
in its work. Several other companies are 


following the same path. One is Fast 
man Kodak Co. For vears Dr. William 
\. Sawver, medical director, and other 


staff physicians recognized the impor 


tance to production of the emotional 


ell-being of workers 

But during and since the war, Dr. 
Sawver had noted an increase in emo 
tional disturbances. Three vears ago he 
idded Dr. Ralph T. Collins to the staff 
iS a part-time psychiatric specialist. 

lhe major part of Dr. Collins’ work 

educational. ‘Through this program, 


he seeks an understanding of the prob 
management. At the same time 
he warns supervisors not to try to diag 


lem by 


nose or overemphasize workers’ symp 
toms. Instead, they should refer any 
situation which cannot be corrected at 
their level to the medical department 

e American Cyanamid—Dr. Walter D 
Woodward, psychiatrist for American 
Cyanamid Co., uses a system similar to 
that of Dr. Dershimer at du Pont. He 
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EASTMAN’S Dr. Sawyer brought in. . . 


PSYCHIATRIST Ralph T. Collins 


also feels that slight emotional upscts 
in normal people can be cured in a hurry 
if they are caught soon enough. 

“We have the population of a small 
town,” explains Dr. Woodward, ‘and 
we expect to find the same emotional 
illnesses here we would find in such a 
town.” 

But du Pont and American Cyanamid 
psychiatrists differ in their treatment of 


chronic alcoholics. Dr. Dershimer gen 


crally refers them to Alcoholics Anony 
mous: Dr. Woodward generallv_ treats 
them himself. Also, he feels that the 


real alcoholic problem in industry is not 
the confirmed drunk, but the too-hearty 
social drinker. Hangovers, Dr. Wood 
ward feels, contribute greatly to absen 
tceeism 

© Ready for More—There is no doubt 
that psychiatry has gained a strong foot 
hold in industry and proved its value. 
he psychiatrists themselves feel that it 
s bound to keep expanding. 





South’s Real Gain 


Surplus plants the area got 
after the war are less important 
than what the war taught it about 
industrialization, report says. 


During the war, 296 new plants, 
costing Uncle Sam some $3.1-billion, 
poured cash into the South’s anemic 
industrial bloodstream. Many would-be 
southern industrialists, long short of 
capital to put up plants themselves, 
dreamed of the day when these plants 
might form the backbone of a new, 
industrialized South. 

How big a role are these plants actu- 

ally playing in the South’s economy 
now—three years after the task of dis- 
posal and reconversion began? 
e Disappointing—Not so big as_ the 
dreamers had hoped for Vhat’s the 
conclusion reached in a 74-page report 
issued last week by the National Plan- 
ning Assn. 

The authors of the report (Frederick 

L. Deming and Weldon A. Stein of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
feel that ‘the skills and habits of mind 
which southern labor and management 
absorbed during the war ire 
perhaps more important assets than the 
plants.” ‘Their reason: “Upon these 
skills can be founded a_ permanent, 
eficient, growing industrial structure 
to use the abundant resources of the 
area.” 
e Plant Drawbacks—Many of the major 
government-built facilities, the report 
points out, were special purpose plants; 
thus, they were “not readily adaptable 
to civilian production.” So the mere 
fact that a plant was built and equipped 
did not automatically insure its peace- 
time success 

Even plants that could easily be re- 
converted presented problems.  l‘avor- 
ible markets had to exist for whatever 
product the reconverted plant turned 
out. And management had to know 
how to make the most of the cost ad- 
vantage that the war-built plant offered. 
In many cases, the plants that have 
done best are the ones that make 
products which already had a_toehold 
in the area before the war 

In general, the easiest plants to con- 
vert were those financed _ privately 
(rather than by the government), and 
whose facilities were closely related 
to those of the parent company 
e Joint Action—l'he report stresses the 
advantage of multiple-tenancy plans as a 
way to put the big, special-purpose gov 
ernment plants to work. At the Arkan 
sas Ordnance Plant, for instance, 10 
different manufacturers are at work. 
They turn out products ranging from 
furniture to chemicals. 
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Sears, Roebuck’s cuts of 4% to 16% 
on farm-implement prices were frankly 
made to stimulate a “lagging” market 
(Scars sells light equipment only). ‘This 
is the first major across-the-board price 
cut in farm implements since Interna- 
tional Harvester’s short-lived cut in 
1947 (BW—Mar.15’47,p16). 


* 
Grumman subcontracts totaling $6.6- 
million will help the Glenn L. Martin 
Co.’s efforts at recovery (BW —Jul.23 
"49,p25). Almost the whole sum will 
go for subcontract work on Grumman 
lOF fighter planes. 
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@ 
The input-output method of economic 
analysis and planning with the aid of 
electronics (BW—Oct.9’48,p22) is be- 
ing updated. ‘The National Security 
Resources Board has turned over $200,- 
000 to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for processing the 1947 Census of Man- 
ufactures figures. Up until now, BLS 
has only worked with the way-out-of- 
date 1939 Census. 





Mote cars, trucks, and buses were pro- 
duced and sold during June than dur- 

ing any other June in the industry’s 
GAS FIRED history. The Automobile Manufac- 

turers Assn. puts the total at 593,640. 
And the six-month total (2,994,282) 
UNIT HEATERS has only been topped in 1929 and 
1941. 


provide convenient, . 


The Book-of-the-Month Club should 

dependable heating be stopped from advertising ‘‘free” 

— books (BW-—Jul.17’48,p68), says an 

— FTC trial examiner—unless the books 

are actually distributed with no strings 

attached. As it is, he says, members 

who don’t buy their fourth book within 
a year get billed for the “free book.” 





Whether for plain industrial utility or for the 
comfort of customers in stores, service estab- 
lishments, restaurants or places of entertain- 
ment, there’s a type and size of Janitrol Unit 
Heater ideally suited to meet every individual 


& 
Colonial Airlines is trying to get the 
Canadian-U.S. commercial air pact 


heating requirement. (BW —Jun.11’49,p38) tossed out on 
Each Janitrol Unit Heater is a complete, com- constitutional grounds. It has filed a 
pact heating plant, requiring but little space, and when suspended, brief with CAB claiming that the pact 
using no valuable floor area. —which, among other things, gives 
The floor model shown in the auditorium above is preferred by Trans-Canada Air Lines a competitive 
many businesses where filtering of the circulated warm air is route between Montreal and New York 
important. —is really a treaty. And a treaty must 
When you want clean, convenient, economical gas heat... for be ratified by the Senate. ‘The pact 
one room or a complete plant... Janitrol can meet your require- was not. : 

ments and provide you with dependable performance. e 

Your Janitrol Dealer will be glad to make a free heating survey Clinton Industries is still expanding. 
for you... you'll find him listed in your phone book, classified Last fall it bought a citrus processing 
section, under “Heating Apparatus, Unit Heaters.” plant at Dunedin, Fla. Now its sub- 


sidiary, Snow Crop Marketers, has pur- 

, chased the vast William P. McDonald 
Ait A PRODUCT OF citrus groves at Auburndale. Snow 
EER POD ie > ee as (a a Bay a i eee Crop claims it produces almost half of 


od 
: the current output of fresh frozen 
orange-juice concentrate. 






3 Mids Mes wet Si 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF SURFACE INDUSTRIAL FURNACES AND KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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LIGHTING NEWS Bia 


New lamps—new uses—money-saving ideas LA MP S 














New, bigger slimline fluorescent lamp now available. Better 
lighting plus operating economies are predicted for users of General 
Electric’s T-12 slimline lamp. Biggest fluorescent of all, the newest 
addition to the slimline family measures eight feet long, has 14-inch 
diameter. Rated 75 watts, it starts instantly (no starters used), has 
long life. Single-pin base permits quick, easy replacements. Write for 
copy of free booklet, "Modernize with G—-E Slimline". General Electric, 
Div. 166-BW7, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, 0. 











Room and bath, plus a suntan too. Atlantic City’s Senator Hotel found its sun- 
tanning room so popular on cold and cloudy days it had to ration sunning time. Recently 
expanded to double size, the solarium has General Electric Uviarc, incandescent and 
sun lamps mounted in ceiling; light closely matches the ultra-violet energy of the 
noonday summer sun. G—E engineers report solarium installations are now being recom— 
mended for indoor swimming pools, hospitals and miners’ locker rooms, 





New miniature lamp catalogue first ever published. For 
the first time, buyers have a complete simplified guide to 
selection of the small lamps used in countless indicator, 
automotive and specialty applications. General Electric’s 
new catalogue classifies, describes and gives prices of 175 
types and sizes. 36 pages. For your free copy, write General 
Electric, Div. 166-BW7, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, 0. 








Tough lamps shrug off shot blast. Lighting shot—blasting areas without ruining the 
lighting equipment used to be a problem. Usual practice has been to mount bulbs in 
heavy glass globes. But that’s cumbersome and costly. The G—-E locomotive plant in Erie 
found a Simpler way that saves money. Standard one-piece floodlamps (PAR-38) mounted on 
the walls light the shot-blasting room. Lamps last normal life despite severe abrasive 
action of shot, which wears the hard glass away to fraction of original thickness. 





Lighting maintenance costs greatly reduced. Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. wanted good lighting at lowest main-— 
tenance cost in its new offices—chose General Electric low—brightness 
fluorescent lamps. These 40—watt lamps give the same light as standard 
40’s, but spread it over greater length and diameter. Central Hudson 
gets 80 footcandles glareless light on desk tops; reports the low lamp 
brightness permits minimum shielding—cuts cleaning costs, makes 
replacements easier. Lamps start instantly—use no starters. 











For more data on the items above or for complete information on lamps 
and lighting, phone your local General Electric Lamp Dept. office. 








You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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"More than - Paper 


kh 


A manufacturer of electrical 





equipment standardizes on 
MOSINEE — “more than 
paper’ — because of its wn/- 
formity. 


obtain exactness of his fin- 


This enables him to 


ished product without having 
to adjust his processing to 


pape r variations. 


This manufacturer knows he 
can rely on the dependable unt- 
formity of MOSINEE. Such 
dependability may help you 
solve your problem. Write 
Dept. BW and MOSINEE 
‘paperologists’’ will be glad 
to confer with you without 


obligation. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


Mosinee, Wisconsin 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 





PRODUCTION 





WEEKLY MEETING produces results that help make this one of Allis-Chalmers’.. . 


Committees That Can Cut Costs 


Allis-Chalmers gave its cost-cutting groups the power to 
act as well as talk—and got results. Other companies report similar 


experiences and results. 


At 8:30 on Wednesday morning of 
this week, 15 money-conscious men sat 
down around a table at the Allis 
Chalmers main plant in Milwaukee and 
began an argument. It went into the 
problems of how to cut the costs of 
making heavy industrial motors. ‘The 
men came from sales engineering, me 
chanical engineering, production, time 
study, and plant labor. 

Iwo hours later these experts had 

worked out several ways of saving 
money. One was a new method for 
taping coils by machine that will cut 
the cost by 50%. 
e Strategy—Such sessions, held every 
week in almost every company division, 
are a major A-C strategy in the battle 
of mounting manufacturing costs and 
weakening price tags 

The basic idea of cost-cutting com 
mittees is not, of course, original with 
\-C But what’s important is that A-C 
has given the committees power to act 
on their own suggestions. A-C’s com 
mittces are not only talkers, as at many 
plants, but doers as well. 

I'wo others that believe in this svs 
tem are Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. 
and Westinghouse Flectric Corp 
e How It Works—At A-C, committee 
members know that something will 


come out of their efforts. ‘Whe chairmat 
usually assigns one member the job o 
writing up a complete report on a pro 
posal. That report gets thorough 
going-over by the committee, then goes 
topside to the works manager's office. 
From there it is sent down to the 
various departments involved. Follow- 
up insures that action will be taken. 

Already, A-C’s committees have 
saved considerable money And the 
committees’ have had a valuable indi- 
rect effect as well: Thev have drummed 
home the point that cost-cutting—1949 
stvle—is a job that involves everybody. 
e Too Many Committees—When the 
idea of cost-cutting committecs was put 
forth at A-C, it ran into a considerable 
barrage of criticism. The critics charged 
that committees: (1) are unwieldy; (2) 
tend to get windy; and (3) generally 
lack authority to do more than just 
suggest ideas. 

A-C met these objections through 
some simple expedients. It put the com- 
mittees under the direction of hard- 
headed works superintendents, like A, 
A. Ryan (picture, in striped shirt), shop 
superintendent of the Electrical Divi- 
sion. Their job: to keep discussions mov- 
ing on schedule, along reasonable lines. 
Also, A-C arranged the committees so 
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Phosphate matrix is deposited in the pit by a huge dragline and sluiced into 14-inch pipes through which it is pumped to washing plant 


First step in preparing your dinner 





» 
It takes a long time to prepare your dinner. Months to grow and to process the fine quality 
food which is so abundantly available to you in restaurants and grocery stores in this country. 

One of the first steps is to mine phosphate, an indispensable mineral plant food which 
ee nourishes the growth of our vegetables, fruit, grain and meat. 
mining _ - 
Phosphate, mined by International in Florida and Tennessee, and potash, mixed fertilizers 
Pg and mineral supplements for livestock feeds . . . all produced by International . . . are essen- 

a rlewmationas tial in providing, year after year, large quantities of food of rich quality, delicious flavor 

ee and high nutritional value. 

p hosph ate Mines and plants operated by International in twenty states from coast to coast are 

busy today producing the basic raw materials which will contribute tomorrow to your good 
health and to your pleasure in the enjoyment of fine food. 


gig 

Fius/ 

INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 











wit’ 
$569 


* 


In each example the equipment is identical ... operating the same 
hours and doing the same type of work. Only two things are 

t engine and th oO! Write for more in- 
formation about the Cummins Diesel—the engine that does more 


work for less cost. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. e COLUMBUS 6, INDIANA 
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that they report directly to the works 
manager of the whole plant, plus the 
individual departmental manager. ‘These 
men see to it that the ideas are put to 
work. 

© Goodyear—Goodyear has set up simi- 
lar committees in each of its 10 U.S. 
plants. As with A-C, all departments 
are represented. Goodyear says the 
committees are “very worthwhile.” 

In Goodyear’s case, the plant manager 
is in charge of setting up the committee, 
and seeing that it produces. Com- 
mittees meet about every two wecks. 
Once the group decides on a certain 
cost-saving idea, a staff is assigned to 
work out the details. Department man- 
agers are held responsible for carrying 
out the ideas, and the committee checks 
up on what has been done. 
¢ Westinghouse—W estinghouse does its 
cost-savings job on a division basis. 
This year the company has increased 
this activity, particularly at its appliance 
division. 

Westinghouse’s approach is through 
so-called manufacturing committees, 
which represent engineering and_pro- 
duction, as well as sales. Westing- 
house’s manufacturing committees have 
been standard for some years, but this 
year the one at the appliance division 
came up with some real results. Be- 
tween Jan. 1] and Apr. 1, the committee 
studied proposals totaling over $3- 
million in possible cost reduction. The 
committee approved a total of $1.9- 
million; all but $100,000 of this had 
been put into practice by June 1. 

e Avco—Other companies are using 
another tvpe of committee approach. 
Thus, the Crosley Division of Avco 
Mfg. Co. has four “product manager” 
committees. These include product 
manager, project engineer. director of 
purchases, manager of service depart- 
ment, director of materials control, 
works manager of the plant involved, a 
representative of the sales department. 

Crosley’s organization is horizontal. 
Special meetings can be called at any 
timce—and often are. ‘To implement 
their decisions, the members just go 
back to their own departments and act 
on what was decided upon. No meeting 
minutes are circulated, but top man 
agement and the department heads 
involved receive reports on decisions. 

Management considers the system 
successful, but specific examples of sav- 
ings are hard to locate. he committees 
are given credit for improving quality 
of product without increasing invest- 
ment. 

The — office-procedures committee, 
however, does have an example of sav- 
ing through huddling over a problem 
and figuring out what to do about it. 
(This committee consists of the office 
manager and four of his top assistants.) 
e Results—Filling a typical order in- 
volved cight steps. ‘Three were elim- 
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inated. This cut out 12,000 monthly 
“document writings,” eliminated other 
operations, cut down paper costs—and 
saved some $12,000 per year. On top 
of that are savings from increased efh- 
ciency. 


SOLENOIDS FOR KITCHENS 


Kitchen appliance manufacturers are 
putting solenoids, simplest of electrical 
remote controls, to work. ‘The result 
is push-button operation of domestic 
ranges, clothes dryers, and dishwashers. 

There’s nothing new about the sole- 
noid. But appliance manufacturers are 
only now turning to it on a large scale 
to keep in step with the trend toward 
automatic control. 

The device is simply a movable piece 
of metal inside a coil of wire. When a 
current passes through a wire coil, the 
resulting magnetic field tends to move 
the metal piece backward or forward, 
turning a mechanism on or off. 

Here’s how the solenoid is used now 
in the electrical control of domestic gas 
equipment: Solenoid-controlled flow 
valves hooked up to clock mechanisms 
permit presetting the “on” and “off” 
times of an oven. 

Other solenoid applications: a dish- 
washer with a control to let in the 
water; a clothes-dryer with clectrically 
operated valves for heat control. 

















Simplifying Repair Work 


Graphic repair manuals make repair work 
on TV sets, radios, and record players 
easier. ‘That idea put Howard W. Sams 
of Indianapolis in the publishing business. 
Sams, a former sales executive with P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., electronic-parts maker, 
has published well over a million of his 
Photofact sets. To get the data, Sams’ 
men take sets apart, painstakingly label and 
diagram the innards. Sales ot the manuals 
so tai this year are up 24%. 
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«..a postage meter for everybody! 





ts hac a, | 
ot as tall as a toaster! ... 
takes a little more desk 
space than a dial phone! 


Prints any value of postage 
for any kind or class of 
mail — plus parcel post! 


~ 





To seal envelope . . . just 
slide flap through the 
moistener. Neat, no mess! 








@ This new desk model postage meter puts within 
the means of the smallest office . . . the efficiency and 
economy, the privilege and prestige of metered mail. 
@ Little larger than your telephone, yet the DM 
prints exact amount of postage needed for any kind 
or class of mail directly on the envelope . . . prints a 
dated postmark and small advertisement (optional) 
at the same time. Seals envelope, too. Even prints 
postage for parcel post! 

@ Dial the stamp value you want, press the lever 
—and your postage is printed! 

@ The new DM fully protects your postage from 
damage, loss, theft . . . and automatically accounts 
for every penny in visible registers! 

@ Good looking and smartly designed, finished in 
smooth tan and chrome . . . Costs so little that any 
office can afford it! Call or write direct to Stamford 
for free descriptive foider! 


Pitney-Bowes 


OF 1499 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 





Originators of the postage meter. . . largest 
, makers of mailing machines . . . offices in 93 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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Now Available to ALL 


LOW cOoOsT 
DICTATION 


with this Webster-Chicago 
Dictation Wire Recorder 


Because it is a wire recorder, the 
Webster-Chicago Model 18 gives 
you a// these combined advan- 
tages found in no other dictation 
equipment: 

e LOW INITIAL COST—and only one 
piece of equipment to buy. 

LOW OPERATING COST — magnetic 
wire can be used over and over. 
EASY TO USE—dictate and transcribe 
with the same unit! 

EASILY PORTABLE—small—barely 
larger than a desk-type file basket! 
NATURAL VOICE PLAYBACK —built-in 
playback speaker (headset may also 
be used). 

FLEXIBLE—records general dicta- 
tion, meetings (with many voices), 
reports, speech rehearsals. 

FOOT CONTROLLED—leaves hands 
free. 

The WEBSTER-CHICAGO Model 18 
Wire Recorder is the answer to low 
cost dictation for thousands of busi- 
nessmen and professional men. Now 
everyone can afford it. 





130" 3 


Rockies, $137) 








WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


Quality Manufacturers for More Than 35 Years 


Mail this coupon mow for full details 
hin and the name of your nearest dealer. 





WEBSTER-CHICAGO— Dept. 18—2B 

| 5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, III. 

1 Send me complete information about the 

er 18 \ Recorder for LOW COST 
JICTATION. 

| 

: Name ee — 

| Address = 

H Cit 7one State 

L 
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GIANT DIE 


turns out 30 frames for automobile doors in less than 1 hr. 


Diecasting Takes on a Big Job 


Diecasting, a widely used industrial 
technique for making small parts (like 


knobs, handles, housings, and orna 
ments), moved on to bigger things last 
week. Doehler-Jarvis Corp. and Kaiser 


Frazer Corp. announced they had found 
a way to diecast the structural frame of 
an automobile door. The casting weighs 
about 134 Ib. before trimming; it is 
made of a special aluminui alloy 
e Recurrent Dream—Big — diccastings 
have been a recurrent cost-saving dream 
of materials men for But ‘ most 
companies have balked at the idea of 
spending big sums of money for experi 
ments with huge, expensive dies. 
Further, during the war and postwat 
periods, manufacturers felt little urge to 
hunt for wavs to make their produets 
cheaper; they could sell all they wanted 
without cutting prices 

Voday all that has changed. Produc 
tion men scratching hard to find 
new cost-cutting processes. And big dic 
castings one of the techniques that 
definitely hold promise of slashing 
costs. Here’s why 

1) A diecast part comes out close to 
final size, thus requires a minimum of 
machine finishing 

2) The process makes it possible to 

t down subassembly can 
mold-in” supporting ribs 
3) Parts can be cast with 
contours that, in 
get with steel stampings 

4) Diccasting offers good possibili 


VCars 


are 


are 


ra work (vou 


s, bosses, etc.). 
curves and 


most Cases, you can’t 


tices of cutting down weight (materials 
used are gencrally aluminum, zinc, 
brass, magnesium 

ek-F Success—Dochler Jarvis and Kai- 


ser-Frazer engineers worked on the de 


velopment of their casting for several 
vears. ‘The structural frame, made in a 
13-ton die, measures 432 in. by 33 in. 
After trimming to size im a 4-ton die, it 
is fitted with a steel outer panel. K-l 
engineers say the diecasting cuts about 
9 Ib. off the weight of the door and 
climinates four steel stampings. Further, 
there are assembly advantages from 
cutting out welding and junking the 
press line used to form, trim, and flange 
steel stampings. 

Indirect benefits stem from the fact 
that the doors are more exact in size, fit 
better, and have lighter hinges. K+F also 
believes that the lightweight frame will 
eventually allow the company to 
away with the large assembly jigs used 
to put the doors together 
e Where It Stands—Right now, the 
process is still in the pilot stage; no pro 
company’s cars 


do 


duction models of the 


have been fitted with the door. Costs 
so far have run about the same for the 
diecast door as for the conventional 
tvpe. When mass production gets go- 


ing, though, K-I° looks for real econo- 
mies from the new process 

According to Clav P. Bedford, execu 
tive vice-president of K-I, a diecasting 
machine has been developed that will 
turn out 30 doors an hour. With the 
design, only four machines be 
required to turn out cnough doors to 
equip 500 four-door sedans 

But Kaiser-Frazer doesn’t plan to 
stop its diccasting development with 
alone The company is also ex 
perunenting with diecasting for instru 
ment pancls, rear deck lids, and other 
parts that are relatively costly to fabri 
cate 


would 


doors 
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= 8 the experience, 


resources and skill of the 


world’s largest producer 
of fine ball bearings. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE - Division of GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 








Shaping heavy forgings 


faster...a 


t less cost 


with machine gas cutting 














A, P. Demmer and R. F. Helm- 
kamp. Airco Technical Sales Repre- 
sentatives, recommended oxyacetylene 
machine cutting the rough forging, 
using an Airco No. 6A Oxygraph. 
Since the forging was about 70” long 
and 28” thick, weighing almost 7 tons, 
it was necessary to build special cutting 


support jigs — one for each cutting 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO 








oS“ 


NORTHERN ORDNANCE, INCORPO- 
RATED of Minneapolis, Minn., had a prob- 
lem of shaping a heavy alloy steel forging 
into a given contour. Established methods 
— machining, or contour forging the rough 
casting to precise dimensions — were too 
costly of time and money. 


requirement. Further, to handle the 


many cutting positions, the Oxygraph 
had to be raised 4’ off the floor. 

The operation was highly successful. 
The shape cutting technique proved ex- 
tremely economical and fast, and the 
company was highly pleased with both 
the technical aid furnished and the 


results obtained. 


PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
pple ret fe 


} 








flar r electri fir Red As a lable the broad, f rhe 
t f le Technical Sales D ion t | a | e 
é / led of th t lists has helt a more 
ri {irco pr sand produc 5 At Pr Value”? 
s Write ur neare qirco Ma lia Airco Gas 
Products Company... On West Coa Pacific Company.) 


REDUCTION 


RC Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases.. 
and Cutting Apparatus and Supplies. . 
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Calcium Carbide... Gas Cutting Machines... Gas Welding 
. Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 








PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Specifications for hardwood pallets used 
by the Navy Dept. are described in a 
booklet issued by the Navy Industrial 
Assn., Inc., 110 William St., New 
York 7 

© 
A brick and tile research program, pro- 
moted by the Structural Clay Products 
Institute, has been launched ihe 
studics—on end-use of structural clay 
products—will cost $1-million. j 

e 
Two major expansion projects are near 
completion at G.M.’s Oldsmobile Divi- 
sion. Rearrangement of the engine plant 
will boost output from 30 to 60 en- 
gines per hour; conversion of existing 
buildings into a final assembly plant 
will up capacity by 80 cars per hour. 

rY 


Glass-block and TV-bulb plants owned 
by Owens-Illinois Glass Co, will be 
operated by American Structural Prod- 
ucts Co., a newly reorganized subsidiary. 
sec i 
Plant expansion for the production of 
anti-friction bearing retainers is under 
way at SKF Industnes’ Shippensburg 
(Pa.) plant. As a result, SKI’ will take 
over a large portion of work it now sub- 
contracts. 
e 
FCC regulations restricting the radia- 
tion of interfering high-frequency arc 
welders won't take effect until Jan. 
31, 1950. The postponement will give 
more time for investigating arc-welder 
interference. 
e 
19-in. diameter has. been 
developed by the Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories. ‘The tube’s shorter neck 
and larger screen are supposed to give 
sharper focus, a more detailed picture. 
® 


TV tube of 


A two-way heating system is being tried 
out at the University of [linois under 
the sponsorship of the National Warm 
Air Heating & Air Conditioning Assn. 
A duct around the perimeter of the floor 
feeds hot air to the registers, heats the 


floor for the length of the duct. Grilles 
in the ceiling return room air to the 
furnace. 


o 
A stabilizing device developed by G.F. 
for heavy-duty motors counteract wedg- 
ing effect of brushes against commuta- 
tor. GF. SaVS this doubles life of 
brushes and commutators, makes it 
possible to retain overload capacity of 
motor parts. 

® 
Safer explosives for mines are described 
in Bureau of Mines bulletin 4502, 
which tells about rescarch and tests on 
new types. Vor a copy, write to 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13. 
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~Smart idea! 


He improves “‘working conditions” for his payroll 
of 1,560,000,000 bees, triples their honey output! 





“Smart move! 


He uses six Ford Bonus-Built Trucks in his 
business ... Smart Move!... Smart Business! 


“HONEYBEES wear their wings to 
tatters insix weeks’ time,’ Woodrow 
Miller tells Ford Dealer Leon Snow 
(left). ‘“‘When I transport them in 
trucks like this new Ford F-5, bees’ 
wings last from 6 to 8 days longer.” 
Comments Snow, “Ford Trucks 


Smart bet!" 


last longer, too. However, that’s 
because they’re Bonus Built. You 
get a choice of over 150 Ford Truck 
models, from 145-horsepower Big 
Jobs down to light duty Pickup 
trucks and they're all built extra 
strong to last longer!” 





W 


ORLD’S CHAMPION beekeeper is Ford Truck user 
Woodrow Miller of Colton, California. By traveling his 
26,000 hives of bees from Mexican border to Canadian, he boosts 
honey production from 50 pounds per colony to 150 pounds. 


“We gain three ways by trucking our bees,” says Miller. 
“By following climate, we stretch the bees’ working season to 
9 months. By continually shifting location we hit the peak honey 
flow of various trees or flowers. By setting the bee closer to 
its work, it saves travel time and wear and tear on wings.” 
SRC aeeant : 





BUSY little honeybees are never busier than when 
commuting to work via truck, according to bee ex- 
pert Woodrow Miller. Unlike bumblebees, wasps 
and hornets, honeybees are not native to America. 
They were introduced by colonists in 1622. 


<q MILLER’S BEES, shown working orange blossoms, pro- 
duce 1,000,000 pounds of honey each year, plus 50,000 
pounds of beeswax. He boosts honey output by spot- 
ting his Ford Trucks so his bees have a downhill glide 
homeward when loaded with honey and pollen. 





“YOU don’t guess about brakes in the Ford F-5,”” Dealer 
Snow tells Miller. ‘This brake inspection hole lets you 
check brake adjustment with a feeler-gauge. Through 
it you can see the extent of lining wear.” 





CONNECTING rod bearings take a lot of punishment, 
need a lot of oil to ease friction. They get it in Ford 
Truck engines. Oil is pressure-pumped to the bearings 
through special passageways in the crankshaft. 


ORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data on 


6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford trucks last longer! 








Before choosing 
any printing paper... 


ook at Leveleoat 


Look at Levelcoat.. . Look at Levelcoat... Look at Levelcoat.. . 
for brightness for smoothness for printability 


The exciting beautv of a product is True reproduction of fine detail i See how Pick-Resistance ... so mut 
loudy reproduction, But possible only on the smoothest of apartof this fine paper... helps pre- 
that product suddenly made paper. That's why Kimberly-Clark se- vent stoppages on the press, Add the 
...s0 sparkling with sales lects only the most delicate “face many other qualities that have made 
. that vou feel it’s ready to powder’ clavs for its coating process, Leveleoat famous for trouble-free pers 
the page! That's what The result is beautiful Levelcoat paper formance. You ll then see why printers 
ombined wit! optimum . precision-coated . . . uniformly choose Leveleoat for eflicieney, and 
mooth to assure perte ct reproduc lion. advertisers choose it for economy. 


kK Ar l : Pa f- F =e 
EVE LCOAT CLE LCM me ¢ coat printing papers are 


einthese grades: Trufect*, 


“NOPRINTING PAPERS Muttifoct*, and Rotofect* 


Kimber) KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
lark 

















NEW PRODUCTS 


Materials Carrier 


Monroe Sales Corp. says its truck 
will speed up materials handling in your 
plant. It’s specially designed for carry- 
ing 14-cu.-ft. loads of concrete, but it 
will also handle castings, warchouse ma 
terials, subassemblies, and the like. 

Concrete-Truk can maneuver well in 
small areas. It’s steered by a single tail- 
wheel, and can turn completely around 
in its own length. Specially grouped con 
trols around the driver's scat make op 
cration easy. The operator has a choice 
of three forward speeds up to 15 m.p.h.. 
and one reverse speed up to mn.p.h 
Large 6.00x9 industrial-type pneumatic 
tires will carry the trucks through loos¢ 
soil and rough terrain. 

Ihe handler has an over-all length of 
6 ft.. 11 in.; a width of 42 in. Maxi 
mum load-carrying capacity is 3,000 Ib 
The company is at 333 Midland Ave., 
Detroit 3, Michigan. 

@ Availabilitv: immediate. 


Pallets to Your Order 

Acme Pallet Co., Inc.. tailor-makes 
pallets to your specifications. The pal 
lets are so inexpensive that some users 
discard them after initial usc. the com 
pany 

Because of a patented block-construc 
tion, you can pick up a pallet cight dif 
ferent wavs with fork-lift and hand 
lift trucks. You can slide the lift in 
from any of the four corners, as well as 


Says. 


the four sides 
Light-weight wood that goes into the 


pallets cuts down tare weight—and 
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freight charges—in transit. But the pal 
let is still strong cnough to withstand 
hard usage. so repair charges are low 


Pallets are made from a varicty of 
hardwoods: oak, maple, beech, birch, 
ind ash. Cement-coated nails 
hold together the boards that carry the 
weight of the load. Clinched-nail con 
struction is used on supporting mem 
bers. Most popular sizes for freight and 
truck shipments are 32x40 in. and 48x 
+0) in. 

Phe maker's address: 15 
New York 7. 

@ Availability: immediate. 


SCTCW 


Park Row, 


Wire-Tapper Trap 

If you think your telephone lines are 
being tapped, you might be interested 
in leletap. It signals you when someone 
is listening in on a wire-tapping device 
or on another extension. And you don’t 
have to hook it up directly to the phone 
Wires 

Teletap consists of: (1) a metal box 








containing clectronic and signaling cir- 
cuits: (2) a pickup detector enclosed in 
a thin rubber pad; and (3) a 6-ft. length 
of insulated wire that connects the box 
to the pickup. 

The rubber pad is located somewhere 
inside a desk drawer or under a table top 
directly beneath the telephone instru 
ment. The electronic and signaling unit 
is placed in some convenient spot away 
from the telephone. Then the unit is 
plugged into an electrical outlet and 
grounded with a lead attached to the 
electric cord. Before vou put ‘Teletap to 
work, you have to set it at the clectrical 
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Silicones Pay Off 
In a Buyer’s Market 


Your customers are demanding more for their 
money. Offer them better performance, longer 
life, greater reliability or reduced maintenance 
costs and they'll listen. Design all four of those 
basic scales appeals into your product and 
they'll buy. You can do that in many cases by 
taking advantage of the exceptional stability 
of Dow Corning Silicones. 

For example, you can give your customers 
permanent lubrication by using DC 44 Silicone 
Grease. DC 200 Silicone Fluids enable you to 
design more compact hydraulic systems or 
make wider use of viscous damping. You can 
increase the power per pound ratio in electric 
machines by 50 to 100 per cent and you can 
increase the life of electrical equipment by a 
factor of 10 through use of Dow Corning Sili- 
cone—Class “H"—Electrical Insulation, 








PHOTO COURTESY THE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


OC Silicone Electrical Insulation and DC 44 Silicone 
Grease improve the performance, cut maintenance 
and increase the life of E. P. Electric Chossis 
Dynamometers. 


Typical application for Dow Corning Silicone 
Electrical Insulation is the Electric Chassis Dyna- 
mometer made by The Electric Products Company 
of Cleveland. Complete performance testing of 
automobile engines without actual road tests 
makes it necessary for the armature coils 
to absorb so much energy that operating 
temperatures are in the range of 400° F, 
Under such severe conditions, only Silicone 
Insulation and DC 44 Grease give long and 
trouble-free service. 

Among many other applications, Silicone Insula- 
tion is used in building compact, high powered 
solenoids; portable welding transformers; bus 
generators and industrial motors. For more 
information about Dow Corning Silicone 
Electrical Insulation, write for pamphiet G11G8. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
Chicago ¢ Cleveland « 
New York « Los Angeles 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid.. London 


Atlanta « Dalles 
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Motowla away ravio 


gives you 


Timken Roller 
Bearing Corp., one 
of many famous 
industrial users of 
Motorola 2-Way 
Radio. 


INDUSTRIAL USERS REPORT: 2-Way Radio pays for itself 
in a few weeks - --saves time, labor . . . increases efficiency! 


Your entire mobile operation at 
your fingertips—with Motorola 2- 
way radio! Speed plant production 
with this money-saving new tool. 
Expedite your job on the road—the 
movement of trucks—plant scooters 
—the handling of machinery : 
with Motorola 2-way radio, What- 
ever your operation, work-saving 
time-saving 2-way radio will help 
you do it better—and pay for itself 
in a short time. Every day, more 





new Motorola researc LINE” 


2-WAY RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


EQUIPMENT EMBODIES 8 EXCLUSIVE 
INVENTIONS 


! MOTOROLA, INC. 

| Communications Division 

i 1545 Augusta Blvd 

, Chicago $1, Hlinois, Dept. B.W 

i Please send me complete details of 2-way radio 
1 in industrial applications 

' Name 

: Position 

1 Compar 

' Type of Bus 

| Address 

1 City Zone Stat 
' 


. MAKES ADJACENT 
CHANNEL OPERATIONS PRACTICABLE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


and more leading industrial users 
recognize Motorola as the pace- 
setter for quality, design and engi- 
neering of 2-way radio equipment. 
Motorola has 2-way radio equip- 


ment to meet your specific re- 
quirements 
The complete facilities of the 


world’s largest FM 2-way mobile 
radio laboratory guarantee that the 
Motorola equipment you buy today 
will be years ahead for years to come! 





{ FM 2-WAY J 


9 RADIO J 
— oe 


intensity required by your particular 
phone circuit. ‘This adjustment 1s made 
with a set screw mounted on the back 
of the box. 

Here’s how it works: ‘The electronic 
unit and pick-up distinguish between 
normal voice voltages on a phone cit 
cuit and abnormal line disturbances 
caused by wire snooping methods. 
When the pickup detects a line dis 
turbance on your phone line, it relays 
the disturbance to the clectronic unit 
which starts a warning light. ‘The warn 
ing light, which tells you that someone 
is listening in on your Conversation, may 
be turned off by a reset button. ‘The 
maker is ‘Teletap Corp., 460 W. 34th 
St., New York. 


e Availability: immediate. 




















Conic Dust Remover 


A dust collector designed to work 
efhciently even on large installations 
has been developed — by Acrodync 
Corp., Detroit 26, Mach Abrasive 


dusts and grits produce a low degre¢ 
of crosion in’ the equipment, — says 
Acrodyne 

Fhe heart of 
developed in Sweden—is a slotted sheet 
bent into the shape of a cone. When 


started, the slots set up 


the system—originalls 


1 blower is 


aerodynamic. forces that cause the 
filter action. Air or gas to be cleaned 
enters the cone and passes over the 
slotted arca at high velocity. Dust 


particles are suspended in’ the form 
of a thin cloud in front of the slotted 
filter surface; the cleaned air escape 
through the slots. ‘The slots are many 


times larger than the dust particles 


so, even with adhesive dusts, there 
is little chance for the filter to be 
come clogged. This increases the over 


compared with cyclonic 


all efficiency 
methods. 
The suspended dust laver is ca 
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Why is gfoup insukance so widely used today ¢ 


Because it is the most practical. the surest. and the most 


economical way to solve many employee relations problems. 





Why does Connecticut General insure so many prominent companies 


Because these companies have found that Connecticut General’s 36 years’ 


group writing experience pays dividends in sound advice and good service. 
What makes group insurance service good 


Connecticut General group clients are served by carefully selected and thoroughly trained men who in turn are 


backed by a Company with group insurance experience that goes back to the beginning of this form of protection. 
J 7 z ] z ° > I 


Do you like to get an unbiased opinion ¢ 


We will send you a list of the companies, many of whom 
you will know, whose group insurance we handle. Ask them first-hand 


for their opinion of our service. 


about the 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


PROTECTED PAY“ENVELOPE PLAN 


ale 
~ 


> CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

















Henry often writes for sheep publications. 
Starting 20 years ago with little experience, he 
has twice won the grand championship for car- 
loads of lambs at the International Livestock 
l \position. 





Henry Besuden, who starts his 
day at 5 a.m., says “you 
aren't much of a sheepman 
unless you get out early.” His 
300 commercial ewes and 100 
registered Southdowns aec- 
count for most of the $40,000 
he grosses annually. 





. A ec 


Family living room has been restored to More animals were added as fast as the 
“Old Kentucky Home” atmosphere with land was rebuilt tocarry them. After sheep 
salvaged original furnishings. “Work came cattle. They eat the late grass and 
rooms,” including the kitehen, shine with (along with a little tobacco grown by ten- 
modern fixtures and appliances. ants on shares) act as “income insurance.” 


hb beat peapla the 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living 















































How a last-ditch venture became 


foe HebesTive te Lite 


INEWOOD FARM of Kentucky is a money-making model 
of good management—and a place to live that most 
people only dream about. 

But it got that way from considerably more than dreams 
. . « from study, planning, hard work—and sheep. 

When Henry Besuden took over the old home place, neigh- 
bors called it “the best rabbit hunting ground in Clark 
County.” Careless farming had robbed the topsoil, leaving 
eroded gullies and fields of brush. Henry quit college to tackle 
the job of restoration when trustees turned it back to him as 
hopeless. 

A 20-year program of carefully balanced soil improvement, 
grassland farming and sheep raising converted this Country 
Gentleman subscriber’s farmed-out inheritance into good 
living. 

Today Vinewood Farm is 632 acres of rolling green pas- 
tures (on which graze white flocks of sheep) with an old 
Kentucky home that is a blend of ante-bellum grace and 
modern comforts—an “eye-pleasuring” symbol of the re- 
wards that come from good farming. 

Here is another of the inspiring success stories of Country 
Gentleman farm families that will be read in the magazine’s 
August issue throughout Rural America—by The Best 
People in the Country. 


| “« “ 


Who knows better than retailers what magazine is read by The Best 
People in the Country? When asked which farm magazine most effec- 
tively sells their farm and other rural customers, dealers in eight major 


lines named Country Gentleman by 2 to I over the next magazine! 


In over half of all U. S. counties, 
Country Gentleman circulation 
exceeds that of the biggest 
general weekly and 

biggest monthly 

magazine. 


2,300,000 circulation conce 
form families who receive 









, Pee Todas 


" ¥ .. é rx a fe 
The fine old restored home, built in 1861 as a replica 
of an old English manor house, is no idle museum of 
an elegant past. Mrs. Besuden does her own house- 
work with the help of just a twice-a-week maid. 





Mrs. Besuden frequently visits the Alis Shop in 
nearby Winchester, to purchase hats and dresses. She 
is a well-known customer in other stores where she 
buys clothing for her two sons—15-year-old Carlisle 
and 4-year-old David. 


Carlisle is developing ane a head for business. 
He sells frog legs, squabs and chickens, is begin 


\ ning to demonstrate Besuden skill in the show 


ring by winning 4-H prizes with his own lambs, 











ntrated among the ‘‘top half’’ 
90% of all U. S. form income. 





CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Delivers Star Performances... 








...in public buildings, 
schools, hospitals, apart- 
ments, stores and factories. 
Concrete’s strength, dura- 
bility, firesafety, beauty and 
low'-annual-cost service make 
it the preferred building 
material for any structure. 


x 












. in distinctive homes of 
all sizes and stvles. All fac- 
tors considered—price, up- 
keep, long life—it costs less 
per year to own a firesafe, 
comfortable concrete home. 















. in pavements. Concrete 
roads, streets, alleys and air- 
ports give outstanding per- 
formances because of their 
low: annual cost, long unin- 


terrupted service and safety. 


. in farm buildings and 
improvements of all kinds, 
where it resists fire, rats, de- 
cay, termites and storms; 
helps -save feed and labor; 


helps increase production. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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ried at high speed to the outlet end 
of the cone, where it is withdrawn along 
with a small percentage of the air or 
gas into a secondary circuit. In the 
secondary circuit, the dust is precipi- 
tated, and collected in a small con- 
tainer. 

For higher collecting efficiency, two 
or more cone-shaped filters can ‘be ar- 
ranged in series. This system is com- 
monly used on spray driers for re 
covery of dusts with commercial value. 

the secondary and collection con- 
tainers can be set up in various loca- 
tions and positions for elasticity when 
space is limited. The cones may be 
fixed in a horizontal, vertical, or in- 
verted position without hindering the 
filter action. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Slow-Speed Record Player 


Playsall, a record-plaver attachment, 
converts standard-speed phonographs to 
turntable speeds of 334 r.p.m. and +45 
r.p.m. for slow-speed records. 

Ihe unit slips over the spindle of the 
phonograph and rests on the turntable. 
Ihe spindle slides through one or the 
other of two precision-cut holes in the 
attachment, depending upon the speed 
desired. The speed ratio is changed from 
the standard 78 r.p.m. to cither 45 
r.p.m. or 334 r.p.m. by the action of 
tiny drive wheels at the corners of the 
attachment. These wheels spin the rec 
ords at the reduced speeds; the rest of 
the attachment remains stationary. 

The player comes with a feather 
weight pickup. A universal adapter for 
the pickup plugs into the phonograph 
jack on a radio or clips into the crystal 
cartridge inside the pickup arm on the 
radio-phonograph. 

Carbonneau Industries, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is the maker. 

e Availability: immediate. 
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Torrington Needle Bearings 


save power and weight 


.. andl Mmoliey 






Spherical Roller 


Mall Tool Co. ups power out- 
put of chain saw two-cycle 
engines with Needle Bearings 
on crankpins and drive shaft. 


Republic Aircraft keeps weight of 
Thunderjet control system Iink- 
ages to a minimum by using com- 
pact Torrington Needle Bearings, 


In the power and weight savings possible with Torrington 
Needle Bearings, you find costs going down as product effi- 
ciency goes up. 

Needle Bearings reduce power requirements, permitting use 
of smaller and lighter motors. These compact units aflord 
greater load capacity for a given housing size than anv other 
anti-friction bearing, allowing weight reduction with no sac- 
rifice of capacity. 

Other features add to the economy of using Needle Bearings, 
Straight-through housing bores are easy to fabricate. Quickly 
installed, Needle Bearings stay in place without spacers, snap 
rings or retaining washers. 

Let our engineers help yours apply Needle Bearings to raise 
your product's efficiency and lower your direct production 


costs. Write us today. 


THe TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, South Bend 21, Ind, 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON ////7/f BEARINGS 


Tapered Roller ° Straight Roller . Ball > 





Robert Reiner, Inc., uscs 8 Needle Bearings in 
balanced floating controls of Tricot knitting ma- 
chines for sensitive, accurate response. 


Needle Rollers 














Just as the AEtna Life Insurance Company is privileged 
to serve many prominent members of America’s business 
family, so it can serve your interests as an employer. 
Today, hundreds of thousands of employees are protected 
through Etna Life Group Plans. The services of trained 
and skilled Home Office Group Representatives are avail- 
able to you. They are prepared to serve you as they are 
already serving these leading firms: 
American Brake Shoe Company 
Boeing Airplane Compan) McKesson & Robbins, Ine. 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Western Auto Supply Company (a Missouri Corporation) 

Packard Motor Car Company H. J. Heinz Company 





Group Division ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 
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READERS REPORT: 





Management Organization 
Sirs: 

Since I am engaged in a study of man- 
agement organization, I read with very 
great interest and profit the article you 
ran on the organizational sctup of Kop 
pers Co., which is undoubtedly one of 
the outstanding contributions toward 
efficient work distribution [BW —Mav 
1-#°49,p70|. 

Much of the basic thinking in the 
Koppers organization, as well as in a 
good many other companies, has com 
from Standard Oil Co. of California. 
This company has developed _ basic 
thinking in organization for over 20 
vears, and capped its work recently by 
the publication of its Management 
Guide. This is one of the outstanding 
contributions in the theory and practice 
of organization. 

In that company, organization is com- 
bined with manpower and wage and 
salary control, and this has greatly con- 
tributed to its high degree of efficiency. 

Ernest Date 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Making Softwood Hard 
Sirs: 

In vour item, “Softwood Turns Hard 
Under Heat and Pressure” [B\W—May 
28'49,p32|, vou reported that this was 
the discovery of the Western Pine Assn. 
and the U.S. Forest Products Labora- 
foly, 2 :... 

This discovery was first made in our 
laboratories back in 1931. This has been 
acknowledged in publications of the 
U.S. Forest Products Laboratories and 
is completely recorded in U.S. Patent 
No. 1,952,664, issued in 1934. 

G. J. Esseten 3rp 
ESSELEN RESEARCH CORP., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


What Price Stratocruisers? 
Sirs 

Apparently I have lost track of things 
of late. Nevertheless, $12-billion sounds 
a little on the high side for 10 Boeing 
Stratocruisers [BW —Jun.25'49,p37}. 

It occurs to me, however, that prob- 
ably in the last few vears with the 
numerous figures handed down by polli- 
ticians and the press, billion and mil- 
lion sound much alike. 

Cuarves I. Brown 

FRANKEL CO., INC., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


e You still pay in millions for Strato- 
cruisers. We made an $11,988,000,000 
typographical error. 
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Ir ANY BLUE can be called a true blue, 
then it might very well be Ultramarine 
Blue. For Ultramarine has an almost 
universal appeal, and no other blue 
pigment equals it for warm, clear bril- 
liant blue tones. 

Because of its rich blue color, Ultra- 
marine is used to give bright, attrac- 
tive effects to scores of everyday 
articles—textile and paper products 
as well as paints and enamels. Many 
vgarmentsand home furnishings, leath- 


er for shoes and handbags, plastic and 


MOLDING THE 


Which blue is true biu 


rubber products, linoleum, chalks, 
crayons, and printing inks owe their 
blue color to this pigment. Ul- 











ious industries, to give you more value 
and beauty in the products you buy. 





tramarine is also the blue in the 
finest bluings that help make 
your white linens and other 
laundry fresh and sparkling. 
Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical 
Division is one of America’s 
leading producers of Ultrama 
rine. And Calco is continually 


seeking, through the develop- 





ment of dyes and colors for var- 
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AMERICAN Cyanamid LOMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





FUTURE 





THROUGH 


CHEMISTRY 





SION causes WEAR 


that costs money 


VIBRATION 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE may be able 


to help you with your corrosion-wear problems 


to help you curb this cost of wear. More than 70 different 


Corrosion gnaws at parts and machines with silent teeth 
Brake Shoe alloys are available for testing in any particular 


that take a costly toll in breakdowns and wearouts. In 
pumping mine water, minerals and acids eat at pump parts... 
in pharmaceutical manufacturing, chemical compounds chew 
up filter drums ... in oil refining, some parts must be highly 
acid-resistant . . . in papermaking, the valves and fittings 
of sulphite digesters must resist a highly corrosive load... 
n food processing, natural acids damage metal parts. 

In your plant, such corrosion may be causing unnecessary 


corrosive medium. 

For over 46 years Brake Shoe has worked to make the 
machines and parts used by industry last longer. Our re- 
search has been in the six major fields of wear: impact, 
heat, corrosion, friction, abrasion, and vibration. 

We will work with you toward a solution of your industrial 
wear problems in any of these fields. Send for free booklet, 


wear that is eating up part of your profit. Our business is “Cutting the Costs of Industrial Wear.’ The address: 


AMERICAN 


¢ ke S oe 10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 58 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION ¢ AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION e¢ AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
COMPANY _ BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION ° ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION . ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. KELLOGG DIVISION + NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION »* RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION © SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


t Shier pat 
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Steel Warehousers Blues 


Higher rail rates mean more steel is moving by truck. But 
truckers’ rates vary. That—plus f.0.b. pricing—makes it hard for 
warehouseman to price steel competitively. Meanwhile, sales lag. 


Want a couple of tons of steel—or 
less? ‘Try your nearest stecl warehouse. 
A year ago, many a warchouse operator 
did little scratching for business. Now 
he'll give you a cigar and ask about your 
family. 
ekull Warehouses— | he 
simple: Uhe warchouseman 
in carload lots from the steel mill, sells 
in small] quantities) is currently well 
stocked on most types of stecl. | xccep 
galvanized sheets and wide-flange 
beams (but they have almost returned 
to normal supply this month), and, in a 
few sections, some sizes of steel bars and 
sheet stecl But generally the 
houseman can get most items promptly 
from the mills. In fact, on a few items, 
inventories arc running out of his cars. 

Phis week, he has an extra 
stock on his hands. ‘That's because he 
bought lheavilv in recent wecks to fore 
strike If the strike had 


warchousemen would 


reason 1S 
who buys 


tions 


Wale 


large 


stall 1 stec] 
materialized, the 


have become just about the only source 


of steel while the mills shut down. But 
with the steel labor truce, he will have 
to sell hard to keep stocks moving. 
e@ Sales Slow—That’s just what 

warchousemen have been doing during 
the past few months. Sales volume for 
the warchouse has dipped sharply this 
Last year, steel warehouses were 
every 10 to 


most 


VCal 
turning their stocks over 


30 davs. Now stocks are turning over 
it about prewar rates—I4 times a year 
tor general steel stocks, and once every 
three months for alloys. 


e Pricing Problems—Ihis sales slow 
down has handed the warehouseman a 
few problems. One of the chief ones 
s that he had to do some competitive 
pricing And that’s not so casy to 
figure now as it used to be—since it has 
become tougher to figure what his com- 


petitors’ actual freight costs arc 


e Blurring the Picture—As the ware 
houseman sees it, two factors have 
togged his pricing situation 

1) F.o.b. pricing and the end of the 








Catching a Market on the Fly 


really gave his competitors something to try 


Drive-in theaters (BW —Jan.1'49,p44) con- 
tinue to sprout—and prosper. But apparently 
the business has arrived at the evolutionary 
—and competitive—stage where a promo- 
tional stunt comes in handy. The owner of 
this outdoor theater in East Dennis, Mass., 
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to beat. He combined his theater with a 
landing strip; dubbed it a Drive-In-Fly-In 
theater. Admission is $1 per person—the 
same for movie-going pilots as it is for 
motorists. 








Extra 
Protection 


AGAINST 
=~. HIGH MOTOR 


Great Protective 
Features! 


@ Heavy cast iron frame protects top, 
bottom, sides, ends, Resists corrosion, 
distortion, physical abuse, 
@ Ball bearings pre-lubricated at factory. 
Need no attention for years. Protected 
against inadequate maintenance. 
@ Multiple-dipped and multiple-baked 
Stator plus inter-phase insulation protect 
against electrical breakdown, 
GET FULL DETAILS on the extra-protective 
features of Safety-Circle motors. Ask 
your A-C Authorized Dealer or Sales 
Office or write for Bulletin 51B6210. 
Sizes 1 to 20 hp. A 2706 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, 901A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Safety-Circle, Texrope, and Vari-Pitch 
are Allis-Chalmers trademarks (AC) 
Sold...Applied...Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, Cer- 
tified Service Shops and District Offices 
throughout the country. 


. MOTORS — 1/2 to 25,000 HP 
and up. Matching Allis-Chal- 
mers Control, 






TEXROPE — Belts in ol! sizes 
and sections, standard and! 
Vori-Pitch sheaves, speed 
changers. 


) PUMPS — Integra! motor ond 
coupled types. Sizes and rat- 
ings te 2500 GPM, 
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"Conditions we 





re disastrous 


for : 
Candy making i 
mama 
“High humidity caused serious everywhere. Production has 
trouble,” wrote a candy maker been standardized, product 
in Puerto Rico. “Now we quality improved, by making 


maintain 55°; humidity with a plants independent of outside 

Lectrodryer and production has weather conditions. 

gone up 10>.” Lectrodryers remove moisture 
You dont ‘have to work in from air, gases and organic 

the tropics to profit similarly. liquids. Pittsburgh Lectrodryer 

Lectrodryers are providing Corporation, 300 32nd Street, 

“winter weather the year around” Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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Send for Bulletin 


“citi""_) LECTRODRYER 


GISTERED TRADEMARK U 











| ‘s Published as space is available—approxi- 
Ciucs: 


Turning the “Searchlight” 


mately once a month. Rate—$4.00 per line, 
minimum 3 lines—2 words for box number. 


on Opportunities Address replies c/o Business Week. 





attention manufacturers profitable life-time business 
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basing-point system in steel have meant 
that a steel buyer frequently has a 
choice of prices, depending on which 
warchouse he buys from. Warchouse 
men will absorb some freight, but they 
aren't sure how much to absorb. 

2) The reason for their uncertainty 
is the second factor. A lot of steel that 
used to ride the railroads now is moving 
by motor truck—thanks mainly to in 
creased rail freight rates. The catch 
is that there is no uniform rate among 
the over-the-highway truck haulers. And 
even for an individual trucking com 
pany, the rates for different quantities 
vary widely. 
e Truckers’ Rates—One trucker, for in- 
stance, may have one rate for shipment 
of one ton of steel. For a 5,000-1b. lot, 
he may have a lower rate; the next rate 
drop may occur at 10,000 Ib., the next 
one, at 20,000. The steel warehouse 
man shipping, sav, 12,000 Ib. of steel 
from Cleveland to a customer in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, might find that he saved 
money on truck freight by billing the 
shipment as 20,000 Ib. and paying that 
rate. The 12,000 Ib. would take a less 
than-truckload rate of 53¢ per 100 Ib., 
or $63.50. The rate for 20,000 Ib 
truckload rate—is 27¢ per 100 Ib., o1 
$54. Hence. he would save $9.60 by 
taking the billing for the larger amount 

The hitch is, that some other trucker 
may break his price structure differently: 
perhaps he has a rate drop at 15,000 Tb 
That makes it hard for one warehouse 
man to tell how much freight his former 
customers are paving for steel they buy 
from other warehouses 
e Basing-Point Trouble—The — basing 
peint and trucking situations have af 
fected the warehousing industry in 
another way. In basing-point days, the 
warehouse operator in Columbus, Ohio, 
used to charge his: customer in Mari 
etta, the less-than-carload rate between 
the mill in Cleveland and Marietta 
That gave him a profit from: (1) his 
markup (which averaged $25 a ton 
then—now it’s about $30 a ton); (2) his 
quantity buying advantage; and (3) the 
fact that he got his steel moved from 
Cleveland to Columbus at the cheaper 
carload rate, then had to pav l.c.1. rates 
only between Columbus and Marietta 
Out of that he had to pav his handling 
charges at Coliimbus 

Now, however, his Marietta customer 
buys directly from the more distant 
Cleveland mill-owned warechouse—be- 
cause the trucking rate is less than the 
lc.l. that he would have to pay if he 


bought through Columbus. He can 
afford to have his order of 12,000 Ib 


of steel billed at 20,000 Ib. on truck 
shipment—and he still matches or beats 
the best price the Columbus warchouse- 
man can offer. That means fewer sales 
for the Columbus warehouseman. 

e Return Trips—Another headache: A 
trucker hauling livestock from Omaha 
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INTEGRAL-FURNACE BOILER 
TYPE FH (fiat floor) 


In translating their power plans into power plants, industries 
and power companies consistently show a preference—year 
after year—for styles in steam designed by B&W. So do archi- 
tects, consulting engineers and contractors, when fitting steam 
generating equipment to non-industrial requirements from air- 


ports to zoos. They know from long, satisfactory experience 
that B&W boilers are soundly designed, built and applied to 
fulfill the specific conditions of each job . .. that they repre- 
sent the last word in dependable, low-cost steam generation for 
all kinds of “users, from giant central stations to the most 
modest commercial and institutional establishments. They 
know, too, that B&W is well qualified to satisfy any steam 
requirement by its 80 years’ experience in designing, building 
and applying the most widely used stationary boilers—experi- 
ence that cannot be written into specifications or shown on 
blueprints, but is reflected in day-to-day, year-after-year depend- 
able and economical performance of thousands of B&W steam 
generating units. 


INTEGRAL-FURNACE BOILER, i 
TYPE FH = (hopper bottom) 

















| Only McCloskey 





When McCloskey bids on your construction job, you 
need not compromise between economy and industrial 
efficiency. Because of our patented Rigidsteel design, 
the McCloskey price on a special structure will be as 
low as that for a standard “frozen-design” building. 
Beyond that, you will have more usable cubage, more 
headroom, lower maintenance cost. It will pay you to 
write now for ‘‘The McCloskey Story” and learn how 


economical buildings can be tailor-made. Write or wire 


McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 3401 Liberty 


Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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to Chicago may carry a load of steel 
back to Omaha on the return trip in- 
stead of running empty. That’s happen- 
ing in the Houston (‘Tex.) area, too. 
Truckers carrying cotton to Houston 
load up with steel at Houston ware- 
houses for their own use (and probably 
for their good friends, too). ‘That 
means that warehousemen outside 
Houston have to rustle up some new 
customers. And it adds another guess 
clement in their competitive pricing. 
e Casualties—The sales slowdown has 
caused some casualties—mostly among 
the Johnny-come-latelies who got into 
the steel warehousing business during 
and after the war. One example: small 
outfits that, prewar, handled “seconds” 
and “rejects.” ‘They were accustomed 
to a turnover of 30 to 60 days on their 
wares. During the war they edged into 
the prime steel field and found they 
could turn it over just as fast—if not 
faster—than their rejects and seconds. 
Now, with the turnover back to once 
every eight or nine months, many of 
them aren’t handling the prime steel. 
In fact, one Cleveland dealer has been 
doing his best to get the mill to take 
its steel back; meanwhile he’s making 
plans to stick just to seconds and re- 
jects from now on. 

e Cut Rates—Right now, there are some 
I-can-get-it-for-you-wholesale boys in the 
picture—but they’re isolated cases. Most 
of them are the same brokers who of- 
fered you steel (with the maker’s name 
and the names of all the former owners 
carefully erased) at black market prices 
a year ago. 

The steel they’re selling nowadays at 
cut-rate prices is still unidentified. 
Mainly, the broker gets it from hard- 
goods manufacturers who guessed wrong 
on their plant operations—they are over- 
stocked on steel, and their banks are 
demanding a reduction in inventory. As 
vet, however, there are few brokers do- 
ing this kind of business, and the kinds 
of steel they can offer are limited. Mean- 
while, the warehouses have just about 
anything you want. 

e Back to Normal—During the war, steel 
customers bought where they could— 
from six or seven warehouses, maybe, 
and from several mills. Now the prewar 
customer-supplier relationships are re- 
shaping into their prewar pattern—with 
a couple of exceptions. The basing- 
point-truck dilemma has knocked the 
props from the old distribution  struc- 
ture in some cases. And the mills 
haven’t gone back to grubbing for small 
orders. They are getting a little hun- 
grv for orders, but not enough to hunt 
out the one-ton orders that would com- 
pete with the warehousemen. 

e Small Orders—No matter how bad 
business gets for the mills, warehouse- 
men don’t expect the mills to make a 
big drive for. small-order customers. 
That’s because the cost of making up 
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and handling small shipments has in- 
creased more percentagewise for the 
mills than it has for the warehouses. 

e Credit—As for the warehousemen, 
they've got one other problem—credit. 
During the last ten years, they didn’t 
worry about that much. Now they are 
closely scanning their customers’ credit 
ratings. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





To sell more TV sets, New York City’s 
RK. Hi: Macy & Co. is offering two tickets 
to the hit musical South Pacific (BW— 
Jun.18’49,p96) with each purchase of 
a Westinghouse receiver. 

e 
The firm-price policy followed by Joseph 
». Seagram & Sons on its domestic 
brands since 1935 will remain un- 
changed for the rest of the year—no 
matter what the competition does, says 
president Frank R. Schwengel. 

e 
Goodall Co.’s price cut on its Palm 
Beach suits (BW —Jul.9°49,p36) has not 
budged Haspel Bros., the major pro- 
ducer of scersucker and cord suits. ‘The 
New Orleans company took its stand 
in local advertisements telling customers 
not to expect price reductions on Haspel 
clothes. 

» 
The market for buttons will be tackled 
by New York City’s Streamline Button 
Co. through the use of beauty shops 
It will scll 49¢ cards of fancy button 
sets there. The sales pitch: “Beautify 
your clothes, too.” 
i * 
A 90-day service warranty on ‘TV sects 
will probably replace in general the one- 
vear warranty now offered by manufac 
turers. The Television Manufacturers 
Assn. says that most producers favor the 
90-day period common in the sale of 
radios. 

» 
Shopping centers is the subject of a 
new guide published by the Urban Land 
Institute, Washington, D. C. Technical 
Bulletin No. 11 tells retailers and pro 
moters how to develop the best type 
of centers. 

. 
The Chicago Tribune has bought The 
Washington ‘Times-Herald from the 
seven employees who inherited the 
paper last vear from the late Mrs 
Feanor Patterson, editor and publisher. 

» 
Charge accounts covered 29¢ of each 
dollar’s worth of sales in retail stores 
last year. The other 71¢ was paid in 
cash, a considerable drop fram the peak 
of 80¢ during the war, when the gov- 
ernment was discouraging credit pur- 
chases. 
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Make this low-cost 
noise-quieting test 


Here’s how to test the effect of better and, as a result, do their 


modern sound conditioning in work more efficiently. 

your place of business: To make this practical 
Have an acoustical ceiling Cushiontone test, phone your 

of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® in- local Armstrong acoustical con- 

stalled in one small office where tractor. Ask for his free estimate. 


noise is a problem. It won't 
cost much—probably no more WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, entitled 
than $100—and installation “What to do about Office Noise.” 


is quick, with little interruption Wim 'S (oncaster Penvsylvane 
of office routine. : , 


Then, notice the difference. 
The perforated surface of 
Cushiontone will trap and ab- 
sorb up to three-fourths of all 
the noise that strikes the 
ceiling. In the new atmos- 
phere of quiet,employees , 
will naturally feel 











- 


ARMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 


‘Made by the Makers. of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphallt:Tile 
ee mies sae, tg 


a 
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Better than gold! 





If you could buy a solid gold valve for 
the price of a Hancock ‘ ‘soo Brinell” 
Bronze valve, you would make a poor 
bargain. For indefinite years, 
longer than any boiler or pipe line 
could survive, the Hancock valve will 
continue to give you perfect, leak- 
tight service. Never will there be an 
interruption of production to repair 
valves! Never need you worry—for the 
seats and discs are so diamond-hard 
that nothing can even scratch them. 
No scale! No pipe turnings! No foreign 
matter of any kind! For permanent 
valve service through your life-time, 


over 


install Hancock ‘‘soo Brinell’’ Bronze 
Valves. 
Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 





Write them or us for details 


everywhere 


& 
-HANCO 


A Product of Val ves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 


(ANNING 


e 


IN! WOON F 














“THE “sreck ; CAN , 





ame ares 


: eTreR W 
peer ouiot TO 6 6: 


mE PLATE & MEG. 


reer ut CHICAGO 24, Wt 





BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


offered or wanted, personnel, fi- 
nancing, equipment, etc., may be 
found in Business Week's 


clues 
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MAIL-ORDER SUCCESS: Hal Zimmerman started business in 1944 in a closet. Now his . . 





Building a Mail-Order House 


Hal Zimmerman’s formula: Get exclusive rights to a “hot” 
item; be absolutely truthful in promoting it. It works. 


American Merchandising Co.’s first 
expenditure for advertising amounted 
to $16.80. That was back in 1944, 
when Hal Zimmerman and his wife 
Cecilia set up a tiny company to oper- 
ate in the mail-order field. A.M.C.’s 
warehouse was the Zimmerman closet. 
e Growth—Times have changed for 
A.M.C. since then. Last vear the com- 
pany spent $110,000 in postage alone— 
for ‘direct mail advertising, and for 
sending out the products ordered by 
A.M.C.’s nationwide clientele. Its gross 
business was $800,000. 

his year the 29-year-old ex-G.I. (he 
started the business while still in the 
Army) hopes to stir up $3-million in 
orders. If he does he estimates that 
his postage bill will run to $250,000 
e Formula—Zimmerman attributes a 
lot of the success of his business to 
a couple of time- tested mail-order 
phrases (“Send no money”; “Try .10 
days at our risk”) and his merchandis- 
ing formula. Aim of the formula: to 
get and promote a 1 “mail-order natural.” 

One of the first axioms of the formula 
is to get rights to exclusive distribution 
of the product. ‘There’s little point, 
says Zimmerman, in spending a lot of 
money on advertising and promotion if 
the prospect can walk into his corner 
drug, appliance, or toy store and pick 
up the same item. 

e “Hot” Items—Even with an exclusive 
distributorship, however, you have to 
make sure you have the right product. 


To find this out, A.M.C. usually places 
an advertisement in one rural magazine, 
another in a Chicago or New York 
tabloid. ‘The response gives some idea 
of where the item ought to be pro- 
moted. “And when you have a product 
that sells to both rural and city folk,” 
says Zimmerman, “you're as happy as 
a kid on Christmas Eve.” 

Once A.M.C. has a “hot” item on an 
exclusive basis, the build-up - starts. 
Zimmerman uses both direct mail and 
display advertising for this job. ‘The 
main task in this sort of promotion, he 
describe the merchandise 
attractively—and_ truthfully. Misstate- 
ments in the advertising copy can cause 
a high number of returns. And _ less 
than 0.5% of A.M.C.’s mail orders 
today result in returned merchandise. 

e Variety—A.M.C. has sold a wide vari- 
ety of items since it started. Among 
the most spectacular successes: wrist- 
watches costing $4.98 retail (Zimmer- 
man sold 100,000 of these after war- 
time price controls folded); hand-oper- 


Savs, 1S to 


ated washing machines at $29.50, sold 
mainly to nonclectrified farms; radios 


at $24.50; educational toys costing from 
$1.49 to $3.95. 

Currently, A.M.C. is concentrating 
most of its sales effort in the auto-acces- 
sory ficld. Zimmerman points to the 
increasing number of repeat buyers 
(persons who “ee bought more than 
A.M.C.) as an indication of 
success. In 1948, only 


once from 
this tactic’s 
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NEW HEADQUARTERS house 70 employees 


From Scratch 


10% of the orders were from repeaters. 


This year the percentage has climbed 
to 15%. 

e Labor Relations—A.M.C. is now set 
up to send out I-million pieces of mail 
(advertising and the products them- 
selves) a month. ‘lo do this job, Zim- 
merman employs about 70 people. 

Phe company hires an unusually large 
number of handicapped 
handle the incoming and outgoing mail 
These include the deaf, the blind, and 
the aged, as well as persons with limbs 
missing 

Zimmerman’s employee-relations pro 
gram is aimed at keeping his workers 
happy. Everyone gets an automatic 
raise every six months. ‘There is a bonus 
plan—plus vacations. And Zimmerman 
usually brings back gifts (ranging from 
radios to Swiss watches) from his num 
erous buying trips. This personal touch 
doesn’t do employee relations any 
harm. 


persons to 


NEW FTC CHARGE 


The Federal ‘Trade Commission is- 
sued a complaint this week against 
General Foods Corp. ‘The commis- 


sion’s charge: violation of the Robinson 
Patman act. 

FTC accused General Foods of dis- 
crimination in price among customers 
purchasing Certo and Sure-Jell for re- 
sale. The result was, said FIC, that 
some purchasers were thereby enabled 
to rescll the products at prices which 
gave them an advantage over their com- 
petitors. General Foods made no com- 
ment. 
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lt pays fo use your 
custom molder’s know-ho 


say Industrial Rayon — engineers 


MATERIAL: 

Bevel Gear to Drive 
Thread-Advancing Reel 
PROJECT: 

Industrial Rayon Corporation 
Painesville, Ohio 
CUSTOMER: 

The General Industries Company 


MOLDER: 
Durez Impact Phenolic Plastic 


@ One of the trickiest problems in the 
history of plastics, this 3-inch Durez 
bevel gear shows how completely man- 
ufacturers can rely on the know-how 
of good custom molders. 

General Industries had already mold- 
ed many thread advancing reels for In- 
dustrial Rayon’s rayon-spinning process, 
using the Durez phenolic plastic with 
the ideal group of properties for this 
service. Then it was suggested that the 
benefits of plastic could be further util- 
ized... in the bevel gear that forms 
a part of the reel drive assemblies. 

Here was the difficult task of pro- 
ducing with micrometer accuracy, first 
a hobbed model with generated teeth, 
then the hardened steel mold itself, 
allowing for calculated shrinkage of the 


as 












plastic gear in the mold and in cooling. 
Not only was this done successfully, 
but the Durez gears were turned out 
under conditions so well controlled 
that rejects are few and far between. 
Customer benefits? First, impressive 
economy. The Durez parts need but a 
single tapping operation, while the 
laminated ones required hobbing plus 
a machined metal insert. Other Durez 
advantages are chemical inertness, vital 
in the presence, of corrosive solutions 
used in rayon spinning, also smooth 
natural finish, and impact strength. 
For best results, call in your molder 
early in your plans, and call freely on 
the experience of Durez field experts. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 407 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


ore MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


INDUSTRIAL | INDUSTRIAL RESINS | 





\ PROTECTIVE COATING VESINS 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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(U] CAN CUT COSTS 
With R & M Electric Hoists 


If you’re like most manufacturers, your best place for 
Y\__ cutting costs is in materials handling. And your best 
bet there is an R & M Hoist to speed production, pre- 
vent fatigue, save time of valuable skilled labor. Our 
experienced sales-engineers can visit your plant, analyze 


N the handling problem and show in black-and-white 
how you can save. R & M speedy cranes and hoists 
handle loads from 250 Ibs. to 20,000 Ibs. There is a 









Electric Hoists 
Capacities from 
250 to 20,000 Ibs. 


Electric and 
Hand-Power 
Traveling 
Cranes 





type for every need. Several are shown below. 


NEW LOW-COST R & M “J” HOIST 


This is R & M’s answer to industry’s de- 
mand for a quality engineered, low-cost 
hoist. The “J” is available in capacities of 
14, 4 and 1 ton, with hook, trolley or lug 
suspension. Extremely versatile, it can be 
adapted to many tasks. This wire-rope hoist 
is available with rope or push button con- 
trol. 


R& M TYPE “F” STEEL HOIST 


From track to hook the load rides on steel in 
this rugged, reliable R & M hoist. It is compact, 
— little headroom and can handle loads 
efficiently from all angles. Since we build the 
famous R & M line of industrial motors, every 
R & M hoist will have exactly the right motor 
for the capacities it will handle. Type “F”’ is 
available in capacities to 20,000 Ibs. 


R & M ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES 


In addition to a complete line of standard 
cranes, R & M will design and build equip- 
ment to suit your exact requirements. For fast 
operating speed, R & M crane capacity is lim- 
ited to 10 tons; for slower speeds, we build 
them to 25 tons. 


R & M WINCHES 


Compact, self-contained R & M 
winches can be mounted wherever 
needed. Their heavy-duty construc- 
tion permits continuous operation. 
Drum and capstan types. Capacities 
from 250 Ibs. to 60 tons. 


"Take it up with R & M” 


ROBBINS & MYERS: INC. 


* HOIST « CRANE DIVISION - 
SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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i Please send detailed information about the R & M equipment checked: 

{ OJ” Hoists—capacities to 1 ton () Cranes—capacities to 25 tons 

: (j “F" Hoists—capacities to 10 tons _] Winches—capacities to 60 tons 
! NAME TITLE_ ee eo 
: COMPANY__ vs ee ee ee eee 
: Gry, = aS a S| 
' 





jaty-anguct 1949 


LINCOLN-MERCURY TIMES 





BIGGER AND BETTER, the Lincoln- 


Mercury Times is latest among Ford .. . 


Goodwill Builders 


Free magazines for auto 
customers is a growing trend. 
Dealers help foot the bill, get 
their share of credit. 


Keeping in touch with your customers 

is important in any business—but it’s 
doubly important if the product you 
sell is something people don’t buy every 
dav in the week. 
e Take Auto Makers—A prime example 
is the automobile business. For many 
years, auto makers have been keeping 
themselves in the customer's parlor by 
means of direct-mail pieces. And one of 
the most popular forms of this kind of 
promotion has been the magazine that 
talks about travel, hunting, cookery, and 
Cars. , 

Now that paper and printing are off 
(and customers are threatening to get 
on) the scarcity lists,-the auto makers 
are redoubling their publishing efforts 
(BW —Dec.28'46,p33). 

e New Times—This week the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. issued its first edition of the new 
Lincoln-Mercury ‘Times. Up to now, the 
Lincoln-Mercury Times had been a 
small digest-size monthly patterned after 
the company’s Ford ‘Times—and_ con- 
taining much of the same material. 
From now on the new magazine will 
come out once every two months. It’s 
bigger (84x11 in.) than the Ford Times. 
What’s more, it will run its own storie: 
and articles. Fdited for a somewhat 
higher income group, it will concentrate 
on travel subjects. Each issue will carry 
a feature story on a famous university, 
a country club, and at least one restau- 
rant. 

e Big Business—This kind of public re- 
lations—plus  Vord’s employee-relations 
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How Many People Go Into 


CUSTOMER 


RESEARCH 


SERVICE CHEMISTS 
ENGINEERS 





a Drum of Industrial FinishY 


More than you think. 


It is hard to appreciate all the detail that goes into 
perfecting a finish for a desk or a typewriter, or 
the innumerable other items for which Atlas is 
called upon to provide durable good looks. Our job 
is not only to prescribe a finish that will look 
attractive on the sales floor, but also to provide 
durability against the usage to which the product 
will be put... and do it at a reasonable cost. 
From every angle, Atlas technicians must study 
and test in the laboratory and in the field; ferret 
out unexpected problems; consult on the cus- 
tomer’s own production line. We call such efforts 
“customer service,” and our Customer Service 
Department is the coordinator of every phase of 
activity for customers. 


Service from every angle is typical of all Atlas 
products. No matter what the item may be.. . 
industrial explosives, industrial finishes, processing 
chemicals, laundry roll covers, activated carbons 

. each is protected by thorough Atlas research 
that covers every angle. The customer can feel 
assured that even the most remote avenue has been 
fully investigated scientifically before his order 
is delivered. 


This type of service plays a big part in satisfac- 
torily supplying the needs of industry—and Atlas 
is well equipped to render the most efficient service 
—sales-wise, laboratory-wise, and production-wise. 
If your product falls within our range of activities, 
Atlas technical and engineering staffs are ready for 
your call. 


For finishes, address Atlas Powder Company at Stamford, Conn.; or North Chicago, Ill. 





SR POWDER COMPANY 
~ WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
5 Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers ¢ Acids 
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Activated Carbons e Hexahydric Alcohols e Surface Active Agents === it 








it’s not too late to enjoy them 


in comfort at home...in your office... with a 


YORKAIRE Rooxw CONDITIONER 


} 


st 


oO 





*Model 1}—'s HP window-sill type 


‘ou who enjoy all the benefits of true air conditioning in your office, plant or 
tore can now get the same comfort and quiet at home in your living room, den 
r sleeping quarters with a Yorkaire Room Conditioner. They are quickly and 


} 


‘asily installed. Yorkaire Room Conditioners give more comfort at less cost 


Ask your York Dealer about the dependable hermetically-sealed refrigerating 


system. It’s fully guaranteed by a generous York five-year protection plan 


n 


YORKAIRE CONDITIONERS = Uslers are fully equipped with facts 


Idea res. restau 
Automatic Ice Makers... elf 
rants and stitutions bi ontained, fully aut« 
Same traditionally su , tlic unit for complete 
g 4 e service— makes bot 
per York construc s ibes and crushed 
tion. Featur xclusiv ; Fa 
ion. Features exclusive - 
| Ss, hospitals Flakice Machines... sel 
York COOLING MAZE i dinstitution contained units—for 


BETTER AIR CONDITIONING 
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Phere are three gorgeously-styled Yorkaire Room Conditioners ready for im- 
rediate installation in your home or office. Don't postpone the necessity of air 
conditioning any longer. Create your own clean, filtered air that 

is a boon to hay fever and asthma sufferers. Don’t swelter tais 


MPU y summer. Don’t stifle next winter. Shut out dirt and noise now. 
J 





Sy ™ ‘ 
‘ LOOK for these York features: 
‘ @ hermetically-sealed refrigeration system 
@ winter ventilation independent of cooling 
tes 
ipa. @ soundproofed cabinet 
‘ 
@ draft-free circulation 
@ rapid room air exhaust 
@ giant dust-trap filter 
@ modern styling Model 22 Model 32 
% HP window-sill type. % HP console type, 
: @ 5 year warranty Two-tone finish Walnut finish 
ad BEST WAY to buy air conditioning is from a specialist. Your York 
- Dealer is well qualified to serve you. If you plan any air condi 
f tioning installation, consult now with your nearest York District 


Office. Whatever your particular problem, York engineers and 


and figures to assist vou 





quantity users of crushed 
cracked or shaved i 


MEANS BETTER BUSINESS 


YORK ¢ RPORATION,;, YORK, PENN Y VANIA 


air Conditioning 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 





programs—have put the company deep 
into the publishing business. Right now 
Ford publishes Ford ‘limes, Lincoln 
Mercury ‘Times, and ord ‘Truck dimes 
for its customers; The Ford Dealer for 
its dealers; and 22 house organs for its 
employees 

In various forms, the Ford ‘Times goes 
back to 1908. During its lifetime it has 
been a magazine for dealers, a house 
organ for employees. Now it is edited 
for the general public. The Lincoln 
Mercury Times was first issued in De 
cember, 1947 

When it comes to circulation, the 
lord publications are in the big leagues 
The Ford ‘Times goes out to 1.4-million 
persons every month the Lincoln 
Mercury ‘Vimes has a circulation of 
some 200,000; with the debut of its new 
format, it’s expected to go to 300,000 
Ford ‘Truck Times (a bimonthly 
launched a year ago) circulates to 2.1- 
million 
¢ Dealer Pays—In general the automo 
bile companies’ “consumer magazines” 
are aimed at producing brand loyalty 
and goodwill. Ford puts it up to the 
dealer just how much of each he wants 
to build in his communitv—since the 
dealer has to pay the bill (roughly a 
dime a copy). The reader doesn’t have 
to pay a cent 

\ Ford dealer has two choices. He 
can buy individual subscriptions for the 
people on his mailing list, or he can buy 
the magazine in bulk. In cither case, 
every copy distributed carries his name 
and address on the back cover 
e T'o Advertise?—On the matter of how 
to promote its automobiles by means of 
magazine content, Ford splits with some 
of the other auto companies. Gencral 
Motors’ magazines, Friends (Chevrolet 
and Buick, for instance, run display ad 
vertisements—for their own products 
only; none of the magazines solicit “out 
side” advertising. “Vhe Ford magazines 
carrv no display advertising; they don’t 
even mention the cars much in the edi 
torial pages. 
e Local Color—T'o keep the customers 
reading, William D. Kennedy, editor-in- 
chief of Ford’s three customer mag 
azines, tries to give a regional flavor in 
both the art—of which there is a lot- 
and articles. ‘That’s to bring the books 
down from a national plane to the local 
level. In the Ford Truck ‘Times, Ken- 
nedy carries this idea even farther. It’s 
largely a reader-written magazine. (As a 
counterbalance, however, the Ford angle 


is played up more in the ‘Truck ‘limes; 
testimonials are often sprinkled through 
the reader-written departments 

e In Art, Too—Art director for the three 
Ford publications is Arthur 'T’. Lougee. 
Ford has used so many paintings and 
color photographs in its magazines that 
it recently put on an exhibit of them in 
the Detroit Institute of Art. Later, the 
exhibition will tour the country 
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A Store Reborn 


Bradley and Badger of Salt 
Lake City, who said they were 
forced to quit by distribution 
blockade, find new suppliers. 


A few months ago, Ralph O. Bradley 
and Briant G. Badger, with their as 
sociates, became a statistic in the mor 
tality tables of the retail-appliance busi 
ness in Salt Lake City. 

As proprietors of Uptown \ppliance 

& Radio Co., Inc., they charged in a 
lawsuit against distributors that their 
company was forced to the wall be 
cause it refused to subscribe to selling 
at a “suggested price.” ‘lo dramatize 
the death of their business and of the 
sellers’ market, they displayed a coffin 
in the window of their Main St. store 
(BW—Mar.26'49,p21) 
e Change in Figures—Now the two 
have become another kind of statistic 
As Bradley-Badger Cut Rate Appliance 
Co., they’re back in business, offer 
ing a well-rounded selection of nation 
ally advertised appliances \mong 
their brands: W estinghouse, Hotpoint, 
RCA, Crosley, Zenith, Easy 

Bradley-Badger is short-circuiting the 
distribution system by buying in quan 
tity outside the Salt Lake area. ‘Their 
goods have come mainly from distribu 
tors in Chicago and Los Angeles, who 


look fondly at anyone who will take 
carloads of appliances when demand 
is dull. But the stocks they have bought 
are not distressed merchandise, Bradley 
and Badger say. 

“We were concerned about finding 

merchandise when we organized the 
new company,” says Badger, “but 
we've found that it’s remarkably easy 
to get everything we need. ‘The only 
actual shortage we’ve encountered has 
been in sewing machines.” 
e Fair Trade No Threat—Fair-trade 
laws don’t threaten Bradley-Badger, be- 
cause most of the merchandise they 
handle carries a manufacturer’s “sug 
gested price” instead of a_ fair-trade 
price. And “suggested prices” aren't 
enforceable by law. 

Bradley and Badger are aiming at a 
volume big enough to justify reduc 
tion of from 15% to 334% from the 
normal retail price. Besides intensive 
radio and newspaper advertising, they 
are trying spectacular merchandising 
methods to build floor traffic. News 
paper ads have featured coupons worth 
$100 to $125 in discounts from the 
regular retail price on certain ranges 
ind refrigerators 
e Little Retaliation—Despite the gen 
eral appliance-sales showdown, few Salt 
Lake retailers are cutting prices to mect 
Bradley-Badger. Some observers feel 
that they (and the local distributors) 
vould like to get Bradley-Badger on 
the hook, but just haven't vet found 
1 way. 








The Country's 20 Top Retailers 
Retail sales hit a record peak of Who were the retail leaders of 
$130-billion in 1948. It looks as if 1948? About the same as before 
1949 won't quite match that— the war, though their rankings have 
though 1949 is still a very good changed some. Here’s the list of 
vear (BW—Jul.16'49,p2+4 1948's top 20: 
19048 1939 Gain 
Com pany Rank Sales Rank Sales In Sales 
Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea* 1 $2 ,837 ,291 ,000 1 $990 358,000 186.5°; 
Sears, Roebuckt 2 2,295 ,991 ,000 2 617,414,000 271.9 
Montgomery Ward? 3 1,211,956 ,000 3 474,882,000 155.2 
Safeway Stores + 1,178,702 ,000 4 305 972,000 285 2 
J. C. Penney 5 885,195,000 6 282,134,000 213.7 
Kroger Co 6 825 ,668 ,000 7 243 357,000 239.3 
F. W. Woolworth.... 7 623 942,000 5 318,840,000 95.7 
American Stores 8 417,467,000) 10 114,824,000 263.6 
May Department Storest 9 407,266,000 12 103,905 000 292.0 
Allied Storest ae 392,199 000 14 103,243,000 279.9 
First National Stores# . we 354 445 ,000 9 124,223,000 185.3 
Federated Dept. Storest.. 12 346,526,000 11 105 909,000 227.2 
R. H. Macvi Rif 13 316,103,000 16 84,974,000 272.0 
Gimbel Brost: .....5...0.0: 14 307,290,000 15 92,231,000 233.2 
S. S. Kresge a3 ee 289 120,000 8 153,911,000 87.8 
National Tea ; atau 270,177,000 19 56,824,000 375.5 
W. T. Grantt 17 233,904,000 13 103,762,000 125.4 
Marshall Field 18 224,657,000 18 84,029,000 167.2 
Colonia] Stores 19 169,203,000 20 40,080,000 322.2 
S. H. Kress 20 105,366,617 17 84,851,000 94.9 
+ Years ended in January, 1940 and 1949 * Years ended in February, 1940 and 1949, 
# Years ended in March, 1940 and 1949, 
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Campbell has the chain for the job 





«+. for the heaviest strain of great 
weights or slight suspension. There is 
a Campbell Chain to fit every need. 
For superior industrial, marine, farm, 
and automobile chain, you will find 
Campbell a complete one source 
supply. 

International's facilities are complete 


in every detail to build the Campbell 
Chain to do your job. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Gonsany 





(International 
Chain & Mfg. Co.) 
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NOX-RUST 
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BLANKETS STEEL 
FROM RUST BY 
RENDERING MOISTURE NON CORROSIVE 






_ © PREVENTS RUST 
*SAVES$$S$5§ 
-in LABOR and 


ipor Wrapper, when wrapped 


PI 
releases an invisible 


NOX-RUST \ 


il. products 


iround 
i 


chemical vapor which robs moisture of 
its corrosive effects! Prevents rust, makes 
possible a ng savings in time and 
money, because it eliminates costly coat- 
ing | ! 


Manufactured only by 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
2479 So. Halsted Street, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 
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Billion-Dollar Banks’ Recent Deposit Trend 


Deposits (in Millions) — = 





Wartime Peak 


Dee. 31, Jec. 31, Mar. 30 June 30, 
1945 Rank 1948 Rank 1949 Kank 1949 Rank 
Bank of America (San 
Fran.) ee. | ays $5,640 1 +$5,263 1 $5,408 1 
National City Bank (N. Y.) 5,143. 3 4,643 2 4,445 2 4,580 2 
Chase National (N. Y.) Dae] 4,237 3 4,067 3 4,284 3 
Guaranty Trust (N. Y.) 3309 4 2,330 4 2,310 4 2,392 4 
Manufacturers ‘Trust (N. Y.) 2,556 5 2.223. > aiz 5 2235 5 
First National (Chicago). . 2,348 7 2,079 7 1,986 6 2,095 6 
Continental-Ilinois (Chi.) 2,647 6 2,160 6 +#1,920 7 1,988 7 
Security-First (L. A.) 1,654 11 1,620 8 L552 8 1,539 § 
First National (Boston) 1,578 12 1,371 11 1,393 9 1419 9 
Bankers Trust (N. Y.) Ly 9 L325: 32 1,361 10 1,417 10 
Chemical Bank (N. Y.) 1,747 10 1,435 9 L327] 1,366 11 
Central Hanover (N. Y.).. 1,843 8 1,401 10 1,326 12 1,350 12 
Mellon National (Pitts.) 1,055 16 1,202 14 1,182 13 1,202 13 
Nat’l Bank of Detroit 1,259 15 1,208 13 1,158 14 1,165 14 
Irving ‘Trust (N. Y.) 1,303 13 1113 16 1,037 16 1,075 15 
Bank of Manhattan (N. Y.) 1,290 14 1,181 15 1,081 15 1,062 16 
Cleveland Trust (Cleve.). 1,053 17 1,045 17 1,020 17 1,010 17 
# Apr. 11 Includes deposits of Continental Bank & Trust Co., absorbed in 1948, ** Include 


deposits of Union Trust Co., absorbed in 1946, 


Bank Deposits Turn Up Again 


Second-quarter reports show reversal of prior downtrend. 
Holdings of government bonds rise, too, but loan volume continues 
to drop. Steady earnings, conservative dividends expected. 


Midyear bank reports have been pil more, these banks continued to buy 
ng up in the last few weeks. ‘They shov governments heavily in July 
some 1 rtant shifts in the NMC ‘ 
a neh nk sinc Ot the 20 New York bank ; only five 
had higher loan totals at midyear than 
nee Pup again, ater a they did last Dec. 31: only four had 
period of con iderabl , hrinkage BW maller government portfolio 
jan.2249,p94). In 194 nt t quat e Kederal Actions—These changes were 
ter, deposits in New York Radios = st not entirely due to changes in the gen 
banks dropped +7; im th second eral business picture. Pwo important 
quarter the debs rsed_ the trend ang vermmcnt actions were major factors 
_ rcased by e 1) A sharp rise in ‘Treasury spend 
LOANS have been dropping since the ene ing. Asa result of this. government de 
of last year (BW—May21'49,p] posits with the Pederal Reserve System 
And the rate of decline has been in- dropped from $1.7-billion at the end of 
creasing. The 20 New York banks’ \farch to only $500-million on June 30 
volume of toans outstanding dropped ‘Phx people and companies that get this 
0.5% between Dec. 31 and Mar. 31: | money from the government then put 
the decline between Mar. 3] and June — jt jn’ commercial banks. This means 
30 was almost 3.5 that some $1.2-billion of “new money” 
HOLDINGS OF GOVERNMIENT BONDS ( was funneled imto commercial banking 
shooting up again, after three vears of hannels in the second quarter. ‘Uhat 
steady decline. ‘The New York banks — boosted deposits. And, because there 
reported a second-quarter increase of | wasn’t enough loan business, the banks 
$1.2-billion 13.4%, in their gov invested a lot of this money in govern 


ment bonds 
\ drop in reserve requirements 


early in Mav. ‘hat boosted the banks’ 


ernment portfolios; holdings of ‘Treas 
ury bonds had dropped $600-million, 
or 6%, in the first quarter. Further 
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investible funds, too—by something over 
$1-billion. And much of this money also 
flowed into government bonds, for lack 
of a better place to invest it. 

e Farnings Record—Commercial loans 
are the banks’ highest-yield  invest- 
ments. So, when loan volume drops, it’s 
never possible fully to offset the loss in 
income by investing the funds in secur- 
ities. 

But despite the sharp drop in loans 

this year, over-all bank earnings haven't 
done too badly. It’s true that many 
banks reported smaller earnings in 
1949’s second quarter than if the same 
period last year. But the declines were 
mostly minor. And a lot of banks re 
ported increases in earnings. In most 
cases, earnings covered dividends by fait 
margins. And most banks found it pos- 
sible, after paying dividends, to improve 
their fiscal positions by adding to their 
surplus and undivided-profit accounts. 
@ Good Showing—The nation’s largest 
bank—San Francisco’s Bank of America 
—did far better than the average big 
bank in the first half of the year (table, 
page 60). Its earnings were almost 
$30.7-million, compared to about $27.5 
million in the first half of 1948. ‘Two 
factors were principally responsible for 
this good showing: 


(1) It held on to its deposits. At ciof FULLY 
bl AUTOMATIC 


midyear, they were only +% under their 
record high. 

(2) It kept its loan volume up. At 
midyear, loans outstanding were only 





3% below their high. Alert executives everywhere are raising operator efficiency and 
In comparison, deposits in New 
York’s National City Bank (the coun- lowering accounting costs by installing new Marchant Figuremasters. 


try’s second largest) were off 11% from 
the high; loans were down 4%. And 
Chase National Bank (the third largest) 
reported deposits down 25%; loans, 9%. 


Users everywhere are enthusiastic about the new “phantom touch” key 


action which makes operation almost effortless .. . the 40% greater 


e Earnings Outlook—What is the out- dial visibility for easy reading . . . automatic point-off in division, 
look for bank earnings. Bank stock- ; 
holders don’t seem too hopeful. ‘he indicated either as a decimal or percentage. The Fully Automatic 


American Banker’s index of the price of 
New York City bank stocks is almost 
25% below the bull-market high set in 
1946; it’s less than 10% above the re 
cent bear-market low. Shares of many 
leading Manhattan banks could be 
bought this week at prices that offered 
attractive yields of 4% to 5%. 

There are certainly some unfavorable 
factors affecting the outlook. Among 
them: (1) the persistent downward trend 
of loan volume; and (2) the recent drop FIGURE FASTER WITH A 
in yields available from ‘Treasury and Simnat 
bank grade corporate bonds (this is due ff) Q RK C H Q N T cath 
to the sharp increase in the demand for SIX 
such securities in recent weeks by banks 


Figuremaster is ideal for heavy-volume figure work. The 






low-cost Semi-automatic model is popular where the 
work is lighter. Both models are available in 10 or 


8 bank capacities . . . choose whichever fits your 


requirements and business budget. 





AUTOMATIC 

















ind other institutional investors) Figuremasters will do , REED dake re FONE TIGER § ET IE AE 1 
é ‘ your calculating H 
e Favorable Factors—But there are some faster and cheaper. The Marchant Man MARCHANT rea nate MACHINE COMPANY : 
fav ble factors. t And in the light in your phone book is ready to prove Oakland 8, Cali eee . B8 : 
avorable factors, too, And m the ng this by a demonstration on Please send me free information about : 
of these, it seems unlikely that bank your own work. If your BS the new Figuremasters : 
earnings will drop much below last a G50 7) Fully AutomaticL_] Semi-AutomaticL] Rental L_] 
’ . a, : 
year’s record level. Among these factors: Telephone today ¢ AS aay fee : 
(1) Operating expenses of banks have er mail the couponte | panne 
leveled off. Marchant Calculating Machine Company, : 
(2) The May cut in reserve require- Oakland 8,Califormia | City—____. = Staten : 
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We’re Partners! | 
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Our system of free enterprise can survive 
only so long as the majority of citizens believe it the best. | 


The Girl Scouts of U.S. A. believe in free enterprise. For 
over 30 years the Girl Scout organization, through its 
official publication, The American Girl Magazine, has 
trained teen-age girls to respect the Constitution and 
appreciate our American way of life; preparing the ground 
for you when minds are forming life-time impressions. 


What better place than our advertising pages to tell about 
your business to our half-million subscribers plus their 
friends (1,700,000 multiple readership). Tell them the 
valuable contribution your business makes to American 
living. They're the important wives, customers and voters 
of the “fifties and ’sixties. Get them acquainted with vounow, 


s 
MAGAZINE 


155 East 44th Street, New York 
Official magazine of the Girl Scouts of U.S.A | 
juaranteed Average Net Paid ABC Circulation—450.000 +» Now delivering over 500.000 | 


THE 
o 











clues: 








is non-display advertising to the active management 
readership of BUSINESS WEEK, for EMPLOYMENT— 
BUSINESS—EQUIPMENT OPPORTUNITIES, either of- 
fered or wanted. Rate is $4.00 per line, minimum 3 lines. 
Count 5 average words as a line. Box number, and for- 
warding of replies, count as 2 words. Write “clues”, 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y., 18, N. Y. 
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ments reheved the banks of the need to 
carry such large amounts of “sterile,” 
uninvestible (kor New York 
banks, for cxample, the order meant 
that $400-million of assets that had for 
merly been held by the banks as cash 
reserves could be loaned out or invested 


cash. 


instead.) 

(3) Many banks have been going in 
recently for longer-term government s¢ 
curities, which carry higher vields. Pre 
viously, most banks had _ preferred the 
shorter-term paper, because of — the 
greater liquidity offered Reason for 
the switch the drop in loan volume, 
with the consequent need for higher 
income from investments 
e Dividend Outlook—If 
do stay close to last vear’s igh level, 
bank dividends shouldn't drop much, 
either 

But they probably won't increase, des 
pite the fact that last year’s dividends 
conservative in comparison with 
carnings. Reason: The banks want t 
hold on to a good share of earnings to 
build up their capital funds 


bank carnings 


were 


e Critical Ratio—lhere’s a verv good 
reason for that desire. Traditional bank 
ing theorv holds that it’s necessarv. te 
maintain a certain minimum ratio of 


capital to deposits for safety’s sake. Dur 
ing the war, deposits zoomed as nevet 
before. Capital funds grew, too—but not 
nearly so fast. So, for most banks, the 
ratio dropped below the level that used 
to be considered comfortabl 

lo correct this situation, some banks 
have sold stock in recent vears But most 
have preferred to handle the job through 
retention of earnings. A few have actu 
ally turned the trick this wav, but most 
ire still a good wavy from the goal. So 
this factor can be counted on to keep 
bank dividends conservative for some 
time to come 
e Slow Job—Building up capital funds 
with retained earnings is obviously a 
slow process. Many bankers, however, 
don’t feel that anv more drastic action is 
necessary. Their reasoning: Such a large 
proportion of bank resources is now in 
the form of ‘“‘riskless” such as 
cash and government bonds—that the 
comfortable level of the capital-to-de 
posits ratio is much lower today than it 
used to be. 


assets 


Insurance Rates Drop 
On Jewelry Policies 


Vhe Insurance Co. of North America 


has brought on a general 15% rate cut 
on personal jewelry insurance in New 


York 

e Pattern Maker—The slash, ordered by 
the State Insurance Dept., takes effect 
on all policies written after Sept. 1. It 
already has brought on = similar rate 
whacks in several other states. (Premium 
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volume on jewelry insurance is about 
$30-million a year in the U.S.) 

The North America’s move in New 

York follows its price-competition linc 
in Pennsylvania. ‘There the company’s 
re-insurance rate cuts began a state in- 
vestigation to see if other companies’ 
rates weren't too high (BW —Jun.25'49, 
p92). 
e@ Request for Cut—Here’s what hap 
pened in New York. Companies that 
write jewelry insurance at the “bureau” 
rates (those set by the Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau) were doing so well 
that some of them upped their commis 
sions to agents. ‘The move was designed 
to bring in more of the profitable jewelry 
business. The North America, itself a 
bureau company, wanted the “commis 
sion war” stopped. So it asked the State 
Insurance Dept. to let it charge 25% 
less than the bureau rates on personal 
jewelry policies 

The size of the proposed — slash 
brought a vigorous protest from the bu 
reau. It recommended, instead, a gen 
eral cut of 10%. But State Insurance 
Dept. people felt neither figure was 
right; they thought something like 20% 
was more in order. ‘The final 15% cut 
was the compromise. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 








Class I railroads had as tough a time in 
June as expected (BW —Jul.9°49,p75 
I'stimated gross revenues fell 13° un 
der 1948 levels: profits may have skidded 
as much as $60-million under June, 
1948’s $94-million net 

e 
Revenues of Time, Inc., jumped almost 
$2-million to around $66.7-million—a 
new high—in the first half of 1949. Net 
income, however, slipped $200,000. be 
low last vear’s net to $4-million. 

e 
Savings-and-loan associations with assets 
of over $20-million now number 62 
reports Morton Bodfish, U. S. Savings 
& Loan League chairman. There were 
only 20 in 1931. Biggest unit: Wash 
ington, D. C.’s, Perpetual Building 
Assn., with $103-million in resources. 

o 
Three more film companies— I'wenticth 
Centurv-l’ox, Warner Bros., Loew's 
were ordered this week by the Federal 
Court to get ahead with divorcing their 
film distributing and producing facili 
tics from their theater interests. Para 
mount and R-K-O have already done so 
(BW—Mar.19°49,p98). : 





The Pictures——Harns & Ewing— 
72; Wide World—49; Dick Wol- 


ters—22, 23, 77, 78, 80; Ida Wy- 


man—66. 
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His neat little refrigerator thermometer, the Taylor “Freeze-Guide,” shows 
how to solve a problem in product design. The manufacturer was interested 
not only in developing a better refrigerator thermometer, but he wanted one that 
would sell at low cost and would have a strong appeal to women. 
The first problem was to produce a plastic case with exceptional clarity—equal to 
glass. This was solved with Koppers Polystyrene. Results were excellent. 
Poly styrene also met the requirement otf low cost and added the plus values of less 
breakage in manufacture and lighter weight for shipping. 
To make sure the thermometer appe aled to women, they pre-teste d it with other 
mode ls, ina panel ot 500 women The ay lor ‘ ‘F reeze-( Guide” won decisively. 


What properties do eel need in a plastic? 

Koppers makes Polystyrene in three types Polystyrene 8, the high heat-distortion type 
products must withstand scalding water or the intense heat of a radio power 
tube; Polystyrene 7, the intermediate heat-distortion temperature type, adaptable to a wide 
variety of molding applications; P. tyrene 3, the general-purpose type, for mass production 
and easy moldability in dificult molding jobs where conventional heat-distortion temperature 
is desired. All come in transparent or a variety of colors. For quality polystyrene products 
—use Koppers Polystyrene 


for use where 


SEND FOR MORE INFORMATION 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. ccc cc oc 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Koppers Company, Ine. 
Regional Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago as hemical Division Dept. BW-7 


and San Francisco Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Please send me more information on Kop- 


| pers Plastics. 


Mf ae { D esi iiccoten See Position = 
KOPPERS 


| DRE cn aciendnnsewes scevecounanie 


ACETATE 
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A Timing Motor You 
Can Depend Upon 


ACCURACY 


SYNCHRON 


TRACE 


DURABILITY 





mann 


More than six million of these min- 


jature timers now in use—in 
clocks, timing machines, time 
switches, action signs, and other 


timing devices. Simplicity of de- 
sign, selected materials, precise 
construction, assure long life and 
trouble-free service. Size 2% in. 
by 1-5/16 in., mounts easily, op- 
erates with equal efficiency in any 
position. Self-starting, synchronous, 
any required speed. Pulls 8 oz. 
direct load at | RPM. Write for 
complete details. 


HANSEN MFG. CO., INC. 
PRINCETON 12, INDIANA 
Established 1907 - A Pioneer ‘in 
the Manufacture of Timing Motors. 








You double 
your poylood 
with Gerlinger 
lift truck 

capacities of 







\S 
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LIFT TRUCKS and CARRIERS ’ 


DOUBLE 


YOUR PAYLOAD® 


combination of Gerlinger’s 
capacities, time and labor 


y indus- 





i personal recommendations. 


GERLINGER 
CARRIER CO. 


e 
DALLAS 
OREGON 
ww 
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1949 


Investors Confidence Rises 


Stock market is climbing despite decline in general business 
activity. There’s still a big short position, but its existence shows 
stock rise wasn’t due just to short-covering. 


Six weeks of almost uninterrupted 
advance in stock prices have put broad 
smiles on the 1 lot of 
tors. Much of the gloom that gripped 
Wall Street after the averages dropped 
to new postwar lows last June 13 has 
evaporated now. 

And the rise in 
veloped in spite of the fact that busi 
ness gencrally has been drifting down. 
[hat makes it all the more indicative of 
feeling in Wall Street 
eA Yardstick—You can get a 
of this increase in 


faces of mnves 


stock prices has d¢ 


better 
rough 


measure confidence 
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Security Price Averages 


Stock 
Industrial 148.0 146.9 1 
Ra 37 7 
1 wc ts he 
Bon 
Ind Q ¢ 9 3 
Ra 3 ) 
| + 6.5 > 
S Poor's Corp 











by dividing the BusINEss WEEK Index 
of business activity into the Standard 
& Poor's 90-stock index. The resulting 
Index of Speculative Confidence (chart 
gain of the 
month of July 

This picture isn't quite 


ilmost ¢ in 


show S a 


so good as it 


looks. You have to credit a fraction of 
the rise in the Index of Speculative 
Confidence to John L. Lewis. The coal 


irk-week artificially 
depresses the index of business activity 


miners’ three-day we 


And that gives the speculative cont 
dence curve a steeper climb than it 
would have managed otherwise 
e Market Performance—lven so, the 
stock market performance needs no 
apologies. Phe Dow-Jones industrial 
werage, in the six weeks following the 
1946-49 low, rose in 19 out of 29 trad 
ing sessions. And on the davs when it 
declined, the losses were small. Net re 
sult: a spurt in the average from the 
June 13 close of 161.60 to something 
better than 176 the middle of this 
week 

Phe bears haven't given up, of cours 
In fact, many of them took advantage 
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of the rise in the market to put out 
more short lines (under SEC rules, a 
rising market is the only time you can 
sell short). Many traders had assumed 
that short covering accounted for much 
of the buying activity during the past 
six weeks. But when the Stock Ex- 
change checked short positions in mid- 
July, it found that the total short inter- 
est had increased. 

That means that there are still plenty 
of bears betting on an early drop. But 
it also means that the rise of the past 


six weeks was a genuine rally and not 
just a technical rebound. 

e What to Watch—The real test will 
come when this rally plays itself out and 
the reaction sets in. If the market can 
take a setback without going under 168 
or thercabouts, bulls will consider the 
June bear signal officially canceled. 

So far second-quarter carnings state- 
ments (page 19) have been running 
somewhat better than most traders ex- 
pected. This partly accounts for the 
bounce that the rally has shown. 





Corporate Dividends 


Dividends in the first half of 
1949 didn’t follow the general 


downtrend of corporate earnings 


(page 19). Instead, they ran well 
ahead of last year’s levels, as a 
whole. 


Cash payments on shares listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
come to more than $1.8-billion in 
the six months. ‘This total was 
$186-million, or 11.2%, more than 
the holders of the same issues got in 
the first half of 1948. 

But if you examine the Big 
Board’s detailed report on first- 
half payments (table, below), you 
can see plenty of indications that 
the picture isn’t quite so bright as 
it looks on the surface. 




















*Payments were 





Continue to Rise 


Jan.-J une Approx. Amount 
Number Dividend Dividend Results of Dividends Change 
of Payers 1949 vs. 1948 000 omitted) 1949 
Industry Issues 1948 1949 Higher Same Reduced 1948 1949 s. 1948 
24 4 9 7 2 1 $5,485 $14,795 + 169.7% 
24 17 16 3 6 8 31,349 $1,081 0.9 
69 58 53 23 27 10 128,942 183,871 +42.6 
29 27 28 10 16 2 21,109 22,440 + 6.3 
79 74 71 16 48 10 179,937 206,852 +15.0 
Electrical equipment 20 20) 18 3 13 4 39,909 45,323 +13.6 
Farm machinery * 8 6 7 2 4 1 20,056 20,281 + 1.1 
Financial 30 26 27 15 11 1 34,947 40,170 +149 
Food rages 68 65 61 9 38 18 107,781 96,592 10.4 
Leather oe 11 10 9 0 4 6 10,638 10,234 3.8 
102 92 93 28 50 18 62,663 66,835 + 6.7 
38 30 26 8 14 8 63,128 65,504 + 3.8 
10 9 9 2 6 1 13,851 14,980 + 8.2 
35 33 31 7 20 6 32,183 32,201 + O.1 
43 40 39 16 18 7 207,769 236,028 +13.6 
82 $2 57 15 38 5 104,955 118,447 12.9 
10 6 7 1 6 0 6,085 6,287 + 3.3 
71 65 64 13 41 11 114,054 124,681 + 9.3 
10 8 8 0 6 2 18,530 16,421 11.4 
11 8 9 1 7 1 7,261 4118 — 2.0 
Steel, iron. ....scceve 39 31 34 19 11 + 70,184 86,736 +23.6 
POM. cuasccksexaas 43 41 42 11 19 12 41,273 40,785 1.2 
DOBRO. sos cence vee 16 15 15 4 10 1 34,335 38,451 +12.0 
WOE ch 5s vaveceus 76 64 62 21 38 6 224,546 243,049 + 8.2 
e U.S. Co's. oper. abroad 24 11 11 0 6 5 33,337 31,078 6.8 
Foreign com ieS.... 17 13 13 a 7 3 40,326 41,068 + 1.8 
Other companies.... 3 if «687 6 8 4 12,514 11,967 — 4.4 
Total 1,007 842 836 244 474 155* $1,667,147 $1,853,275 +11.2% 


reduced on 118 issues, eliminated or deferred on 37 issues. 


In eight 
groups, for instance, 
under 1948 levels. About 78% of 
all this year’s dividend gains are 
accounted for by just five of the 
groups. And dividends on 155 is- 
sues (15% of those covered) were 
cut or suspended this year. 

Nonetheless, the over-all showing 
is encouraging. It proves the wis- 
dom of management’s recent con- 
servative dividend policies. When 
vou make a practice in boom times 
of paying only a relatively small 
portion of your profits to stock- 
holders, it usually isn’t too hard 
to maintain dividend rates un- 
changed when boom-time earnings 


start tailing off. 


of the 27 industry 
dividends ran 
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One Machine 
Cuts all Materials 





Only DoALL Provides the 
Handy, Modern Way to Buy 
and Use Industrial Bandsaws 


And-there is a DoALL blade for cutting 


every material—for wood, cloth, meat, stcel, 


rubber, plastics. 


Proved better, more efficient in thousands 
of manufacturing plants, DoALL bandsaw 
blades are actually ribbons of fine steel with 
teeth that slice a narrow line through the 
material—performing the finest precision cut- 
ting—with longer life and less care. 





> 
eo 
on” 


The exclusive DoALL metal “strip-out” con- 
tainer (pictured above) protects fingers and 
blades from damage. Requires minimum 
storage space, provides greatest ease in meas- 
urement of blade lengths for use. 


These fine blades come to you from the 
“World’s Bandsaw Headquarters” where ex- 
perience, ability and research work together 
in the development of the finest precision 
machine tools for industry. 


For free booklets, catalogs, slide films and other 

educational literature, wrile: The DoAil 

Company, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
Coast-to-Coast network of DoALL Sales- 
Service Stores and foreign DoALL repre- 
sentatives in 56 countries provide complete 
distribution of these essential tools and 
equipment that assure faster and more eco- 
nomical production. 





REPRESENTATIVES 
IM 56 COUNTRIES 


DeAll STORES 
tN KEY CITIES 


poo SAW MACHINES ity Secale 
ND SAW BLADES GA >K 
INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC INSPECTION” SYSTEMS 
The DoALL DIGEST OF PRODUCTION NEWS, 
an informative periodical of news and items of interest 
to all industry is available at your request. No obligation. 
Just write to have your name put on our mailing list. 
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PAPER can... 


@ IMPROVE @ REPLACE MORE 
PRODUCTS EXPENSIVE 


@ INCREASE MATERIALS 
PRODUCTION @ REDUCE COSTS 


Let our paper engineers analyze your 


problem .. . if a specialized paper is 


the solution, Central can design and 
build it. 
50 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


a BUi, . 
1899 (OM 14 1949 
899 (S's 9 


nec.u.s. BACK CXVUIC) 2 ear. ore 
is Si ~ 
% ay 
in 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY unc. 
2462 Lakeshore Drive * Muskegon, Michigan 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 


Chain-link 


For complete protection 


of your property and 
equipment consult our 
chain-link fence experts. 
They will plan an eco- 
‘ical installation and 
a free cost 
Write today! 


nomic 
give you 
estimate. 








et ifn 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA 


SOOOOOK 


























FOREMAN’S ASSN. HEAD Carl Brown, disappointed by Congress, is keeping his... 


Foremen Sitting Tight 


Failure of labor to repeal Taft-Hartley hits Foreman’s Assn. 
of America hard. Since T-H gives foremen no legal protection, union 
is in precarious spot. It aims only to hold its own till ’51. 


Management can count on two years 
of no progress in foreman unionization 

Until 1951, at least, the Foreman’s 
Assn. of America will still be in the pic 
ture. But there can be no real moves 
to organize the SUPCTIVISOTY personnel 
who make up the lower levels of man 
agement. hat’s because the ‘Taft-Hart 
ley curbs on foremen unions are still on 
the books This week it was 
they would stav there for some timc 
e Lost Ground—Labor’s failure to get 


evident 


l-I] repealed hit F.A.A. harder than 
most umions 

F.A.A. wanted something like the 
Wagner act to help it regain lost 


strength and prestige—and to force in 
dustrv’s plant doors open again. ‘Tho 
Wagner act gave foremen the protection 
of federal labor laws in organizing and 
collective bargaining. ‘The I'-H act took 
it away from them in 1947; that means 
companies no longer have to bargain 
with foremen through unions 

As a result, F.A.A. lost half of. its 
membership, and about 150 chapters, in 
one year. Many companies without con 
tracts quit doing business with F.A.A 
Others wouldn’t renew pacts as they ran 
out. 
e Still Functioning—Still, F.A.A. today 
claims it has 20,000 members. Union 
president Carl Brown thinks present 


membership is just about stabilized now. 


Among companies still under F.A.A. 
contracts are: Kaiser-Frazer, Hudson 
Motor, Detroit Edison, and Detroit Lu 
bricator, all in the Detroit area 

At Ford, where F.A.A. ran into seri 
ous trouble in 1947 and lost a major 
strike, the chapter is still functioning— 
but it’s mostly underground. It’s defi 
nitely unwelcome 

At Chrvsler, where P'.A.A. savs it still 
collects dues from 75°% of all foremen, 
the company no longer hears grievances 
from union representatives, nor bargains 
with them lhc same sort of relation 
ship exists in a number of other plants 
e F.A.A. Gains—On the other side of 
the scale, F.A.A. has made some head- 
Wav In organizing mates 
on Great Lakes 
signed contracts covering car ferry crews 
of Wabash, Ann Arbor, and Grand 
lrunk Railroads, operating on the De- 
troit River and Lake Michigan 

These new gains just about balance 
1949 losses in T’.A.A. membership 

F.A.A. isn't trying any expansion 
right now. It’s in too precarious a posi- 
tion, legally, to launch any all-out organ 
izing drives. It’s concerned just with 
keeping membership up—while waiting, 
and working politically, for legal protec- 
tion of unionization of foremen. 


ind cngineers 


vessels It also has 
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Overtime Relief 


Truman signs bill that frees 
management from threat of 
overtime-on-overtime payments 
under Wage-Hour act. 


After a year of concern and confu- 
sion, management is free from a threat 
of having to pay millions of dollars in 
back wages 
e Worries Gone—President ‘Truman 
last week signed a bill that ended the 
possibility of compulsory overtime-on 
overtime pay under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It lets an employer pay 
premium rates for work done outside 
specified “regular” hours without add- 
ing the premium to straight-time rates. 

Morcover, the law says that premium 

rates for work done on Saturdays, Sun 
days, holidays, mghts, or the sixth or 
seventh day of the work week “‘may be 
credited toward overtime compensation 
which may be due under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act for work in excess of 40 
hours in a work week.” 
e Court Ruling Out—Thus, the bill 
nullifies the effects of the Supreme 
Court decision in the now-famous Bay 
Ridge Stevedoring Co. case (BW — 
Jun.12’48,p99). 

hat decision held that premium pay 
for work done outside “regular” hours 
isn’t “true overtime’ pay as required 
by law The court said the premium 
must be included in computing the 
“regular rate” on which time-and-a-half 
overtime is paid. 

The new law, the first labor legisla 
tion passed by the 8Ist Congress, had 
support of the government, manage- 
ment, and labor. It applies to all in- 
dustries covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. And it is retroactive. 
e What It Does—In general, the new 
law legalizes the overtime-pay practices 
that many employers followed before 
the Bay Ridge decision. ‘These prac- 
tices were permitted by the Wage-Hour 
Administrator. 

Basically, the law permits an employer 
to count as statutory overtime pay: 

(1) Any premium paid for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays, or holidays—or for 
the sixth or seventh day of the work 
week, regardless of total hours worked. 
(But the premium can not be less than 
one and one-half times the regular 
hourly rate for work on other days.) 

(2) Any premium paid for “work 
outside the hours established in good 
faith by contract or agreement” as the 
regular work day (of not more than 
8 hours) or the regular work week (of 
not more than 40 hours). Again, the 
premium rate must not be less than 
one and one-half times the rate for 
non-overtime work 
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THIS SALE 
$2.75) 


MODEL 100-B 
WAYNE COMPUTER 






WHETHER YOU SELL GASOLINE 
OR ONLY USE IT IN YOUR CAR... 


y ’ 
ype 
NEW WAYNE PUMP 


Niw CONVENIENCE! Less delay for the motorist... 
greater efficiency for the operator. That’s the story of the 
new Wayne Model 100-B Computing Pump which is rapidly 
being installed by leading service stations everywhere. It 
is one of the new low models... just 53” high... yet the 
hose extends to reach clear into the 
next drive, if necessary, with the 
simplest, most effortless hose exten- 
sion yet developed. If you are a sta- 
tion owner, be sure to see the 100-B 
before you modernize your islands. 
It is truly the biggest value offered 
on the pump market today. Write 
for illustrated bulletin. 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO. 


501 TECUMSEH ST., FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


THI 







Use hose 
without extension 


Plenty of reach 
for emergancies. 


AIR COMPRESSORS @¢@ LIFTS © HOSE REELS 
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ATTRACTS INDUSTRY 


COMPARE THESE PRACTICAL INDUS- 
TRIAL LOCATION ADVANTAGES 


@ CENTRAL LOCATION 
Southern Illinois is in the heart of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—the center of U. S. population 


@ MARKETS 
Over 72,000,000 people—'2 of the U.S. popu- 
lation live within 600 miles of Southern 
Illinois 


@ LABOR SUPPLY 


A dispersed big city--270,000 people (125 
communities) in an area 40 miles square 


@ TRANSPORTATION 
Airports, 7 major railroads, 15,000 miles of 
waterway channels, highway network, give 
ready access 


@ RAW MATERIALS 
Coal, oil, natural gas, industrial wood, 
fluorspar, limestone 





te EGYPT, Southern Illinois, for your 
ant location. Buildings, sites, community 
on immediately avail 






Write for complete details and literature 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, INC. 
300 E. LLINOIS AVE., CARTERVILLE, ILL. 


=: 





SAVES Over $100 Per Unit 


with NELSON STUD WELDING 


By using the Nelson method of fastening instead of 


dr 3, tapping and hand welding, a manufacturer 
saves more than $100.00 on each dry cleaning unit. 
Stud welding has also simplified design and eliminated 
a difficult sealing problem 


Cut your manufacturing costs with this remarkably 








fast, de neans of fastening to steel. Start by 
wr f alog showing many uses. Nationwide 
field engineering service 






FREE WELDED SAMPLE 


For sample end-welded 


Nels t request 





NELSON STUD WELDING 


Division of Morton Gregory Corporation 
2734 Toledo Ave. Lorain, Ohio 




























Boys Learn About Industry 











PUNCHING A CLOCK is part of these teen-agers’ “job” at Solar Aircraft. So is... 











GETTING TOOLS to gain experience with woodworking. ‘een-agers were enthusiastic 
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Summer “jobs” at the plant 
teach sons of Solar Aircraft em- 
ployees what their dads do, 
how business functions. 


Boys of 12 and 13 are punching the 
timeclock at the Solar Aircraft Co., in 
San Diego, these days. But they're not 
child labor. ‘These boys are participating 
in a program carefully designed to “get 
their feet wet” in industry. 

Early this summer, .dmund 'T’. Price, 
Solar president, looked around for a plan 
that would give teen-agers (1) 
thing to do during their school vaca 
tions, and (2) some idea of the kind of 
work their fathers do in the Solar plant 
e Through the Mill—He found what he 
was looking for. So early this month 
Solar started a twice-a-week, play-at-work 
program for 12- and 13-year-old sons of 
its employees. All of them were invited; 
a large percentage turned out. 

Vhey went through a telescoped ver- 

sion of the Solar hiring program. ‘They 
filled out job application blanks—listing 
under “‘past experience” their school 
grades. Interviewers questioned the boys 
on their interest in mechanics or wood 
working—and assigned them to a “job” 
in the work thev preferred. ‘The com 
pany handed out badges and timeclock 
numbers. ‘Then the initial three-hour 
session wound up with a safety talk and 
official welcome for the boys in the 
plant cafeteria. 
e Manual Training—At the next session, 
boys reported at 1. p.m., punched the 
clock, and got their hands dirty. One 
group started to tear down automobile 
engines, later rebuilt them under super 
vision of a Solar mechanic. An auto- 
mobile dealer furnished the cars; Solar 
guaranteed that they would be returned 
in better condition than received. An 
other group got woodworking tools and 
started on manual-training projects 
Solar furnishes the materials; the boys 
can keep whatever they turn out. 

For safety reasons, none of the boys 
used power tools. 

In addition to work at their “jobs,” 
boys (1) have a chance to sce their dads 
at work making aircraft parts; and (2) 
hear short indoctrinal talks on industry. 
(Price frequently meets with them to 
talk about the function of management, 
about stockholders, and about where the 
company’s money comes from, where it 
goes.) 

e Byproduct Benefits—What’s in the 
program for Solar? There are a number 
of answers, but Solar will count the ex 
periment successful if, as Price puts it 
the boys “pick up a little knowledge of 
the economic facts of life.” He also 


some 
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He’s Been Getting Away With Plenty ... 








INDUSTRIAL 


SQUEEZING *38,000 
OUT OF YOU SURE IS 
SOME SAVING! 








$38,000 SAVED on every 27,000 engines shipped. That is the 
experience of a tractor manufacturer who now ships on pallets 
instead of handling engines loose. Pallet trucks speed freight 
car loading—lift and move big unit loads in a fraction of the 
time it formerly took. 

For cost-conscious management, troubled with breakeven- 
point-itis, this achievement is a potent reason why material 
handling can no longer be ignored. Yet it is only one of many 
examples of savings that result wherever management puts 
the squeeze on the high cost of keeping material on the move. 

How much you can save in your handling operations de- 
pends on the aggressiveness of your attack on the problem. 
Many executives have already found The HOW Book of Cost- 
Cutting Material Handling invaluable in visual- 
izing improvements and reducing costs. 

Acopy of this factful guidebook is yours 

on request. Write The Yale & Towne 

Manufacturing Company, Department ; . 
X-7, Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadel- 

phia 15, Pennsylvania. 
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Copper engraving by Boeckler, circa 1675 
Courtesy of The Bettmann Archive 





This 17th Century grindshop was designed to be operated 
by a water mill that was supposed to produce perpetual motion 


The advantages of perpetual motion—as well 
as the impossibility of achieving it—have long 
been apparent to those who are interested in 

problems of power transmission. 

And for 31 years, the Twin Disc Clutch 
Company has been supplying practical answers to 
the power transmission problems of leading 
equipment manufacturers. 

Wherever you go—in the lumber, construction, 
petroleum, farm equipment, marine and machine 


tool industries—wherever power must be 
applied—Twin Disc has a product that’s built 
for the job. Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Division, 


Rockford, Illinois). 








) Power Take-off Marine Gear 
Machine Tool 


Clutch \ or 








hopes that the project will add to the 
boys’ character and pride in work—pos- 
sibly help them decide what they want 
to do when they finish school. ~ 

There may be some byproduct bene- 

fits for Solar, too. For instance, the bovs 
are talking Solar at home, and parents 
are reflecting the boys’ enthusiasm in 
their “jobs.” 
e Part of a Trend—The effect of early in 
doctrination of children has been recog 
nized for a long time by labor unions. 
Most have programs set up in their edu 
cational departments for members’ chil 
dren. Leftwing unions, in particular, are 
active in organizing classes, clubs, and 
even “junior unions” to entertain and 
teach the kids—and at the same time to 
make reliance on unions a natural thing 
for them. 

While the Solar program wasn’t 
adopted with such a thought in mind, it 
does fall into a pattern of more manag¢ 
ment interest in the children of em 
plovees. Another current example: a 
slick monthly publication, Adventures 
in Science, aimed at teen-age children of 
General Electric Co. employees in 
Schenectady. ‘This uses readable, well 
illustrated articles on science, plus in 
formation about G.F. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





No wage increase is justified now in the 
Massachusetts shoe industry, the Bay 
State Dept. of Conciliation & Arbitra 
tion has ruled. Uhe decision came in a 
pay dispute involving 12,000 C.I.0 
shoe workers. ‘They had asked for 10¢ 
raises from 65 employers. 

° 
Oliver Corp. and C.1.O. farm equip 
ment workers have signed a new two 
vear contract giving no pay boost (the 
union wanted 5¢), but granting ‘‘fringe’’ 
benefits costing 3¢ to 4¢ an hour. The 
pact ended an 18-day strike at Charles 
Citv, Iowa. 

6 
C.LO. chemical workers have called off 
1 77-day strike at National Carbon Co 
plants—without a contract, economic 
gains, or jobs. The company’s three 
plants reopened in June with “several 
hundred” emplovees who heeded a back 
to-work call, plus some replacements. 
Now, the company says, no more jobs 
are open. 

a 
Affliating with the C.1.O. didn’t alter 
the contract rights of an independent 
iclephone union—because officers, con- 
stitution, and bylaws staved the same, 
and members voted for the change 
NLRB so decided in rejecting a Bell 
Telephone challenge of the C.1.O 
union in Michigan. ‘The decision sets a 
precedent for similar Bell cases involy 
ing 220,000 workers in other states. 
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U.E. on the Run? 


Probably not, despite re- 
cent setbacks. Aim is to move 
when time is ripe—and deflate 
rival unions. 


One of the week’s big questions on 
the labor front is: What has happened 
this year to C.1.O.’s United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers? 

e@ Setbacks—U.I°. advocates militant 
unionism. Ordinarily, it is a loud-talk 
ing, table-thumping wage — bargainer. 
Yet it has just taken, without squawks, 
two sharp reversals from important, pat 
tern-setting employers. First General 
Klectric Co., then Westinghouse Elec 
tric Corp., told U.E. that business con 
ditions today don’t warrant raising pay 

U.E. took the flat turndowns on wage 
demands without any fireworks. Union 
negotiators agreed to recess wage talks 

Does U.E.’s willingness to avoid a 
showdown—or at least to delay onc 
mean less aggressive bargaining in the 
electrical manufacturing industry? And 
does it mean that U.E., along with 
other left-wing unions, is on the run? 

The probable answer to both ques 
tions 1s no 
eQOne Solid Front—Without doubt, 
U.E.. has had severe setbacks in the past 
vear. It has lost some juicy contracts 
and has suffered big membership losses 
because it couldn’t defend itself in col 
lective-bargaining clections. But even 
foes agree on one thing: On economic 
ssues, the union still is solid. 

U.E.. negotiating committees started 
contract-reopening talks with G.E. and 
Westinghouse in June. At the union’s 
suggestion, initial discussions with both 
employers involved the industry's gen 
cral business prospects 
e No Pay Boost—What the employers 
had to say about business wasn’t news 
to U.E.: Warehouses are full; appliance 
sales are way down; unemployment is 
a problem in many G.E. and Westing- 
house plant areas. Still, U.E. stuck to 
its guns, demanding a  $500-a-yeat 
“package” raise 

Last weck, both employers called a 
halt to wage bargaining. It would be 
folly, they said, to go on talking about 
raises—and perhaps encourage workers 
to hope for more pay in 1949—when no 
pay boost is going to be forthcoming 
e No Retort—In other years, this would 
have brought strong strike talk from 
U.E. ‘This vear, U.E. had no aggressive 
retort. ‘There were three reasons 

(1) G.E. and Westinghouse plant 
wide vacations are coming up and a 
plant-shutdown period is no time for 
economic pressure, the unions figure. 

(2) Right now, the public is too 
jittery about bad business to see eye to 
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* 
At A. O. Smith Corporation it's 
AUTOMOBILE FRAMES 


simple as AEC 
with ROSS Carriers 


Big-load transportation in and between plants need no longer 
be a problem! Now, the ROSS Industrial Carrier extends the 
benefits of unit-load handling to the farthest corners of plant 
and yard—and beyond. It increases the effectiveness and capacity 





of bridge cranes. It speeds movement of materials between areas 
served by fixed handling equipment. Load-length is no problem. 
It maneuvers fast in congested areas, on any surface. Self-loading 
and unloading, it requires only a driver. 

Many plants know it’s simple as A, B, C to solve big-load prob- 
lems with ROSS Carriers. Capacities, 10,000 to 30,000 pounds 
... Write for details. 





ROSS Lift Truck BOOM ATTACHMENT 
Permits lift truck to be used as auxil- 
iary crane. No interference with forks. 





Easily detachable . . . Other attachments: ROSS LIFT TRUCKS 
scoop, ram, snowplow, winch, side-shifter, ... team-mates of the famous Ross Car- 
slope-piler, etc. riers. Capacities, 5,000 to 18,000 pounds, 


’ IZ | KA THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


300 Miller Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughovt the World 

















The thriftiest 
water coolers 
now cost even less! 


dependable Frigidaire Water 







Thrifty 
( , 







oolers have always been a wonderful 
buy. And, today at new low prices, 
thev’re a better value than ever before! 
These e the only water coolers 

| ed | the Meter-Miser, simplest 
I verating mechanism ever built— 






operate It is little as 2e a day. Meter- 
Miser performance has been proved in 
nill Frigidaire products —js 
vecial 5-Year Warranty. 
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backé 
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e For full information about the many 
es and sizes of Frigidaire W ater 
volers, see your dependable Frigid- 
aire Dealer, Or write Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Dayton 1, O. 
(In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE &~ 
Water Coolers 
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DANUSER MACHINE CO., Fulton, Mo. 


DANUSER. _ = DIGGER 


Also Manufactt of the Danuser All-Purpose Blade 





clues . 
the classified advertising of the world of 
business management. For information write 


clues,” Business Week 














eye with a union on new wage de 
mands. And, more and more, umons 


are depending on public support to 
help win tough wage struggles. 

(3) U.E. delayed giving a 60-day 
-H strike notice until mid-June. So 
it can’t strike legally until mid-August. 
e Wait for Steel?—What's going to 
happen then? Conceivably, U.E. might 
hold off in its bargaining until Sep 


tember, say “me, too” to any terms 
suggested by steel fact-finders (BW 

Jul.23°49,p19). But when U.E. bai 
gaining committees met recently with 


top union officers, they were told that 
the union “can’t afford to wait on the 
steel board’s report’”’—which might not 


go as far as U.E. would like in the 
fourth round. 


} 


e Rivalry—Because of the present left 


wing-right wing tension in C.1.O., therc 


is only a token collaboration in wag¢ 
drives of U.E., on the left, and the 
United Auto Workers and the United 


Stee] Workers, on the right. ‘There also 


is more jealousy than ever before about 

the size of contract gains 
U.E.’s_ leaders they 

big personal stake in producing a bette1 


settlement than Walter Reuther of 


believe have 





Senate Labor Committee cfforts  t 
find a peace formula fot the three 
month Hawaiian dock strike failed last 
weck. The committce bowed out of the 
dispute after getting nowhere in talks 


P. Blaisdell, spokesman for 
longshore companies, and Harry Budg« 

head of C.I.O.’s striking, leftist Inter 
national Longshoremen’s & Warehous¢ 


with James 


men’s Union. 
Blaisdell rejected proposals for Wash- 
‘he issues 








ington contract negotiations. 
1 are too complex, he said, to take up 


DOCK FOES James Blaisdell (for emplovers) and Harry Bridges (for 


U.A.W. or Philip Murray of U.S.W. 

For one thing, U.E. officers are up 
for reelection in September—and_ face 
some pretty strong competition. Op 
ponents already are accusing the leftist 
incumbents of too much attention to 
the Communist party line, too little to 
straight union business. Leftists know 


a good bargaining settlement before 
mid-September would buck up the 


left’s clection chances—which now 
just a little better than 
over, leftists think a bette: 
than right-wing U.A.W 
would take some of the it off ULI 
when the C.L.O. cracks down again on 
its leftist minority of unions at its Ov 
tober convention. 

® Achievements—So far 
has signed 225 
000 workers 


evenly divided between 


are 
even More 
contract deal 
U.S.W 


Or 


Ne 


this vear, U.] 
contracts covering 1] 
The agreements are about 


cont cts closed 


until carly 1950, and contracts with fall 
reopenings. U.E. estimates that setth 
ments so far provide an average pack 
ige increase amounting to about 11.S¢ 
in hour. U.E. negotiators are after at 
least this much from G.I. and Westing 
housc—which would be about half of 


the $500-a-vear target 
















union) reach... 


No Truce in Hawaiian Port Strike 


way from the Islands. Wages are se 
ondary; the big terest of the union, he 


testified, is nationalization 


Bridges disagreed. He said the tieup 
is “yust an economic strike” for mor 
pay. (The union is asking for a 32¢ 
raise; Companies: so far have offered 
l4+¢ 

Phe next move may come from the 
~Territoria! Legislature—which at mid 
week was studying scizure as a way to 


get ships loading and unloading again 
at island ports. 
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DIES WITH LONGER LIFE 


New Sunicut with Petrofac’ Eliminates Frequent 
Regrinding of Tools in Radio Parts Plant 


A manufacturer of radio parts 
recently tripled the life of thread- 
ing dies by changing to one of 
the new Sunicut cutting oils 
made with Petrofac—an_all- 
petroleum compound that con- 
tains no animal or vegetable 
fatty oils, and will not turn 
rancid. Before he changed to 
Sunicut, the threading dies could 
be used only 10 hours without 


*Petrofac is a trade-mark of Sun Oil Company 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


regrinding, but now they are 
used for 30 hours. 

The smoother, more economi- 
cal manufacturing that resulted 
is typical of the benefits obtained 
in hundreds of plants where Sun 
“Job Proved” products are at 
work. For example, a tire com- 
pany eliminated an entire manu- 
facturing step by using a Sun 
Rubber Processing Aid. A paper 


“JOB PROVED” IN INDUSTRY 


mill, by switching to an adhesive 
Sun grease, saved approximately 
$2,900 a year in labor and clean- 
ing costs. A steel mill saved 
$4,416 a year on the cost of 
lubricants after changing to Sun. 
For complete information on 
how Sun “Job Proved”’ products 
can help you effect similar sav- 
ings, write the nearest Sun of- 
fice, or Department BW-7 
SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal 


La. 
UNOC 











Which one of these 
pipe hangers 
is the right one... 


Z 
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THIS BIG BOILER LEAD from asuper- 
heater outlet at the stop and check 
valve in a power station presents a 
critical problem in pipe suspension. 
From its position when cold to its 
position at 900°F., this piping travels 
through all three planes—vertical, 
lateral and longitudinal. That would 
set up dangerous stresses and strains 
if its great weight were not fully sup- 
ported at every point of its travel by 
Grinnell Constant-Support Hangers. 
Grinnell, alone, makes a constant- 
support pipe hanger. Just one of the 
many types of Grinnell pipe hangers. 
And just one of the many products 
distributed by Grinnell to do a better 
job...‘‘whenever piping is involved.” 
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Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. |. Branch warehouses: Atlanta * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kansas City * Houston 
Lona Beach *Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Sacramento * St. Louis * St. Paul * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane 
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Britain's Conservative party has underwritten Labor socialism with its 
“‘me, too’’ election platform. 

The Conservatives are endorsing just about everything Labor stands for 
—except nationalization of basic industries. 

. 

The Tories accept the welfare state wholehog. 

The state must be responsible, they say, for (1) full employment; (2) 
high wages and social services; (3) national health insurance; (4) higher pay 
for teachers and the armed forces, plus higher pensions all around. 

A cut in income and sales taxes is promised—but not in levies on 
business. 

Most government controls over industry and finance are to stay put. 

* 
As for trade policy, the Tories come out flat against freer trade. 


What they want most is to put the imperial preference system back 
on its feet. 

One definite proposal: long-term purchase contracts to stabilize the 
market for colonial raw materials. (London observers attribute this idea to 
Oliver Lyttleton who helped establish the prewar “‘regulation’’ schemes 
for tin and other metals. Lyttleton is a likely successor to Chancellor Cripps 
if the Conservatives win the election.) 

e 

Now that U.S. Treasury Secretary Snyder is back from Europe, there’s 

no more public talk in Washington about European currency devaluation. 


























And you can expect Snyder to lay off the subject for a while at least. 

The fact is he told Cripps in London that the U.S. was willing to wait 

while the British had another try at getting their prices down, their exports up. 
ov 

Watch the British wage front, not Washington, for a clue to pound 











devaluation. 

British rail workers are on the warpath again. They have threatened 
a go-slow strike unless their wage claims are met. 

What the Attlee government fears is a general round of wage boosts 
if the rail men get theirs. And that would push British prices up still higher, 


make devaluation almost inevitable. 
* 


By October France, too, may be in the midst of a new battle over wages. 





The skirmishing started this week when Labor Minister Mayer gave 
certain government employees a vacation bonus. 

Socialist backers of the Queuille coalition applauded. But the liberal- 
conservatives, led by ex-premier Paul Reynaud, promptly lit into the govern- 
ment. So did the French employers association. 

These critics charged that an extension of the bonus idea could boost 





France’s annual wage bill by 100-billion francs. 





That would set off a new inflation, hurt exports. 
a 


The wage problem is a tough one for western Europe. 

Since World War |, European workers have been fighting for a bigger 
share of the fruits of industrial progress. And this social revolution has 
gathered speed since World War II. 

The fact is that western Europe’s industry no longer has a cheap labor 
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pool to draw on. That's one of the big reasons why the area is having so 


much trouble balancing its income and outgo. 
e 


As European experts see it, there are two ways out of this jam: 








(1) Raise productivity by more intensive use of capital. This means 
extending present capital investment programs indefinitely. It also means 
creating a bigger market in Europe by breaking down national boundaries. 

(2) Force a lower standard of living on the workers. The danger here 
is that you might destroy democratic government in the process. 








France is having its worst drought in 75 years. 





Fortunately the wheat crop was harvested before much damage was 
done. But fodder crops have been hard hit. 
Worse still, a winter power shortage seems certain. That's sure to put 





a crimp in industrial production. (Some factories in the Paris area have 
suffered power.cuts already). 
Water in French dams averages 37% of capacity against 78% this 


time last year. 
e 


Congressional pressure is forcing a change in the Administration’s 





China policy. 


The State Dept. is at least paying lip-service to the idea now that U. S 
military aid for Chiang and other anti-Communist leaders might still pay off. 

There’s no telling when or how this shift in thinking will be translated 
into action. 

But you'll see signs of it when State publishes its China ‘‘White Paper’’. 





Originally this document was to contain a bitter blast at. Nationalist 
corruption and inefficiency. But most of this stuff has now been dropped 
Instead the White Paper will concentrate on Russia’s role in the China 
story. Moscow will get it in the neck for stripping Manchuria of $1-billion 


worth of industrial equipment. 
e 


Yugoslavia still has some concessions to make before it gets a World 
Bank loan (BW-Jul.16’49, p96). 

One of these: withdrawal of Yugoslav currency from Tito’s zone of 
Trieste. 

The State Dept figures that this (1) would remove Italian fears about 
outright Yugoslav annexation; and (2) might be a step toward eventual 
return of Trieste to Italy. 

Meanwhile, Tito has turned to private U.S. banks for help. He has 
asked the Bank of America for a $15-million loan. However, the bank 


doesn’t seem to be much interested. 











British rubber growers in Malaya are planning a big U.S. publicity 





campaign to sing the praises of natural rubber. 


The Rubber Development Board, Washington affiliate of the British 
organization, is working out the details. 

The Malaya growers are up in arms at what they call “increasingly 
active propaganda against natural rubber.'’ They also know that within 
the next year Congress has to decide whether or not to continue support of 
government-owned U.S. synthetic rubber facilities. 
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MAX W. THORNBURG has a businessman’s answer to President Truman’s challenge 


Point Four? Here’s How 


Middle East expert tells what should and what should not 
be done in attempting the economic development of backward areas. 


Oil has brought new wealth to the Middle East. But so far oil hasn't 
brought much change in the standard of living there. 

Last vear the government of Iran decided to turn its oil royalties to some 
lasting benefit. ‘lo get U.S. help, the country called in Max W. ‘Thornburg, 
veteran Middle East oi] man, formerly chairman of the board of engincers at 
Standard Oil Co. of California, and wartime petroleum adviser to the U. S. 
State Dept. ‘Thornburg persuaded Overseas Consultants, Inc., New York, to 
take the Iran job (page 6). He felt O.C.I. would go about the problem of 
economic development of a backward area the night way—first things first. 

Thornburg has done a little economic developing on his own. He lives 
with his family on the island of Umm A’Sabaan in the Persian Gulf, which 
was given to him 11 years ago by the Shaikh of Bahrein. When he got it, the 
island had not a drop of water or a blade of grass on it. Now it is a veritable 
Garden of Eden, with trees that have grown to a height of 30 ft. and an 
alfalfa crop from which ‘Thornburg gets 10 cuttings a year. 

Lurkey—An 
Economic Appraisal; ‘Thornburg, Spry, & Soule—The Twentieth Century 


Vhornburg has just finished an economic study of ‘Turkey 


Fund, $3.50). For other businessmen who might be wondering how Presi 
dent ‘T'ruman’s Point + program can be worked out im a practical way, BUSI 
NESS WEEK asked ‘Thornburg to outline his philosophy in this electronically 
recorded interview. 








BW: In the case of the Middle East, 
do you think Point 4 is something Amer- 
ican businessmen should concern them- 
selves with now? 

THORNBURG: If you mean should 
American businessmen begin to put a 
lot of capital into manufacturing or de- 
velopment projects in the Middle East 
now, I don’t believe they should. There 
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are two things that have to be done first 
by these countries themselves. 

One is reform on the government 
level, including many laws, tax and cur- 
rency systems, and many administrative 
practices. Generally speaking, these were 
not built on a system of private enter- 
prise or with that in mind. 

Then the governments have to pro- 


vide public services and public works of 
the nature that only a government can 
provide. I mean such things as roads, 
public health, schools, water supplies— 
the services we take for granted in this 
country. This is an essential base for 
any future economic development, 
whether public or private. 

BW: How are you going to persuade 
these countries to go ahead with pro- 
grams like that. Is that the job of the 
U.S. State Dept. or of the United Na 
tions? 

THORNBURG: It 
of persuasion as much as of showing 
them how. And I doubt whether either 
of those organizations can do that. 

In almost every one of these coun 
tries there is a group of responsible, pro 
resolute government officials 
and private citizens who want to push 
this type of economic development. But 
thev need help. What our government 
should do is to encourage and support 
these groups—not make cash handouts 
for irresponsible bureaucratic agencies to 
waste on primitive  industrialization 
schemes 

In my opinion, a substantial capital 
loan or grant will be practically useless 
in any of these countries until thev have 
an organization that knows how to 
spend it. We who have worked in in 
dustries in the U.S. know how hard 
it is to spend, say, $50-million properly 
in a year, eveti in a big corporation ex 
pansion program. It’s an awful hard 
thing to do. Vhese Middle Fast coun 
tries don’t know how to do it now, and 
in trving to do it thev waste 50¢ on the 
dollar, I would say, typically. ‘They 
spend it on the wrong things—even do 
that inefficiently 

BW: Up to now the gencral tendency 
of Middle East countries has run to 
grandiose industrial development, hasn't 
it? 

THORNBURG: In practically every 
country. 

BW: 


Turkey. 


isn't a question 


gressive, 


You've just made a study of 
Could vou give us some ex 
ples? 

THORNBURG: Turkey makes a very 
good example. After World War I, the 
country’s leaders mapped an intelligent 

conomic-development program _ that 
started where it should—increasing pro 
duction and improving living conditions 
for the people. Unfortunately, they 
soon got off the track—partly thanks to 
some Russian advisers who came in with 
an $18-million loan 

The Turks were sold on the idea that 
the best way to develop a country is to 
put all of its productive resources in the 
hands of the state, which in Turkey 
meant a small ruling group. In practice, 
this isn’t so much a “planned economy” 
as it is a capitalistic economy in which 
practically all the capital belongs to the 
state. 

The government started building fac- 
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“They waste 50¢ on the dollar . . . spend 
on the wrong things—do that inefficiently 


torics. That was simple enough. In any 
backward country all you have to do is 
squeeze enough money out of the public 
funds to bring in foreign contractors 
ind the factories will go up overnight. 

But the government neglected ‘Tur 


kev’s basic needs—agriculture and_ the 
yublic works and services that are neces 
rv for the creation of new wealth on 
the level of the people. In short, there 
was no noticeable nse in the standard 
of living of the 20-million iurks—no 
purchasing power to buy the products 
f the factories. The factories operated 
inefhciently; costs were high; quality 
po 

These same things have been done 
lsewhere n the Middle East. You 
wonder why anvone starts to build fac 
t before there is, at least potentially, 
1 bo f consumers with purchasing 
pow nough to take the products. You 
n't carrv nylon stockings from a fac 
t 1 1 ox cart for very long. Some 
thing i rong with the picture 

BW: Just where would vou start an 

Mom evelopment program in the 
Middle Fast? Where would U.S. help 


me n 
PFHORNBURG: The first thing that 


t » establish the pri 


] } ] 
we done is t 


ary objectives of a development pro 
ram 1 to find the resources upon 
hich it to be based. That requires 

tv practical survey of the country 


T 
people who have the experience and 


knowledge to do it—not bv lawvers 
economists or amateur missions from 
th ounti inv other, but bv the 
ime men who do this kind of work in 
this yuntry igriculture — specialists, 
water-development engineers, irrigation 
experts, public-health and sanitation en- 
gineers, experienced business managers. 
The nd thing is to create an organi- 
zation capable of administering the de- 


velopment programs from the ground 
up 


During the war, when we had to get 
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“You can’t haul nylon stockings from a fac- 
in an ox cart for very long” 


tory 


results in the Middle East, we sent prac- 
tical, experienced men. There’s no short 
cut now under Point 4. 

BW: Some of the best U.S. engineer- 
ing talent—Overseas Consultants, Inc.— 
is doing just that work in Iran now, 
isn’t it? 

THORNBURG: Yes. About three 
vears ago, a small group in Iran—one of 
those resolute minorities I was talking 
about, only this one included the Shah 
himself—embarked on an economic-de 
velopment program aimed at the right 
objectives 

I was called in to put Iran in touch 
with competent U.S. help. Vhe job 
called for practical results beyond the 
competence of any government agency 
I knew of, and was too big and diversi 
fied for anv single consulting firm to 
take on. 

I had just heard about the work 1] 
of our leading engineering and manage 
ment consulting firms had done in Japan 
under the name of Overseas Consult 
ints. The Iranian government agreed 
that if anvone could show them how to 


carry out a program, O.C.I. could. 
So I came to New York and asked these 
firms if they were interested. They 
thought it would be a good idea—not 


only to show Iran, but to show others, 
too—and signed the contract 

BW: Given the proper study and ad 
ministrative setup, what is the first 
problem you think a group such as 
O.C.I. should tackle? 

THORNBURG: First, something 
has to be done about public health. The 
people in all these countries are dis 
eased. It is not unusual in the harvest 
season to find so manv of the men, 
women, and children of a village down 
with malaria that thev can’t harvest 
their crops 

BW: It shouldn’t be too tough to 
wipe out a lot of the disease, should it? 
The Army did wonders in the South 
Pacific during the war 











“You wonder why anyone starts to build a 
factory before there is a body of consumers’’ 


THORNBURG: We know that in 
the first year we can eliminate 80% to 
85% of the malaria in any region, and 
along with it many of the other diseases 
—or at least improve them 

BW: Where do vou go from there? 

THORNBURG: Agricultural produc 
tion must be increased to supply food 
for the people. 

BW: You mean the Middle Fast 
should be self-sufficient in food? 

THORNBURG: It most. certainly 
should and can be, and practically every 
large region within it 

Immediately we get into the field of 
agricultural improvement, we find that 
it isn’t only the farmers’ own problems 
—like primitive implements and diseases 
and pests—that have to be dealt with 
'here’s the transportation problem, too 

There are practically no roads in thc 
Middle East outside of a few military 
highways—and they need simple, coun 
try roads far more than they need paved 
highwavs. The idea is to get the farm 
surplus to the market. Otherwise the 
farmer won't grow a surplus—nor is he 
going to get the increased revenue that 
comes from disposing of it, which means 
he doesn’t get the means to better his 
lot: take care of his children; build a 
better house; or buy the products of the 
factories that are being built 

BW: Could you give us some idea of 
the time schedule for such programs— 
say in Iran? 

THORNBURG: Yes, and I think it 
will bring home the fact that first need 
of these countries is not for capital 

Ihe initial survey in most Middle 
East countries will take at least four to 
six months. Another six months will be 
needed to start an organization to carry 
out the provisions of the survey. That, 
incidentally, is quite a job. You have to 
set up an organization that is, for all 
practical purposes, free from political 
influence. 

In six months all vou will have is a 
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You TH WK you know 


what Roebling makes... 





you stand there talking about Roebling wire 
cloth and screening. Well I tell you Roebling 
makes electrical wire and cable. ve bought 
them since before you were born!” 


Of course both engineers are right. At its four 
big plants in and near Trenton, New Jersey, 
Roebling makes an extremely wide variety of 
wire and wire products . . . develops new types 
and achieves quality standards of highest effi- 
ciency and service economy to industry. 


ROUND — FLAT— SHAPED 
WIRE. Every inch of Roebling 
high carbon wire is just like every 
other inch in gauge and temper, 
grain structure and finish. That 
means fewer rejects, fewer stop- 
pages . . . production speed and 
lowered costs... It’s ay ailable nou ! 


WIRE ROPE. Roebling wire rope 
is a standard specification in many 
industrial fields. Aniong the large 
vamety of tvpes, Roebling 
Preformed “Blue Center” Steel 
Wire Rope is outstanding for easy 
handling, operating efficiency and 
economical service cost 


ELECTRICAL WIRE —CABLE— 
MAGNET WIRE. With 65 stand- 


ard types to choose from, there's a 








Roe bling Electrical Wire or Cable 
for all transmission, distribution 
and service requirements . For 
high-speed winding you'll find 
Roevar Magnet Wire is tops 


WOVEN WIRE FABRIC. Roebling 


- industrial Screens range from finely 


nad | woven Filter Cloths (including 
\ AY | highly corrosion-resistant tvpes ) to 
* \oies 

ae | largest Agoregate Screens. Roe flat 


Screen, a new development, has 


75% more wearing surface... gives 


up to 90% more wear. 


Investigate Roebling products and their possi- 
bility of helping production and cutting costs 
In your own ope rations. Write or « all your near- 
est Roc bling branch office John A. Roe bling’s 
Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 
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start. But it will be a good start—if our 
government or the U.N. don’t cut the 
ground from under it, either by present- 
ing a large cash handout or sending over 
a mission of inexperienced men like 
some they have sent. 

BW: There's a year gone by. 

THORNBURG: ‘There is the first 
year or so—and where is the need for 
outside capital? I don’t mean that you 
do these things for nothing, but none 
of these countries—particularly the big 
ones: Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia—none of them is so short of 
funds that they can’t finance this kind 
of thing right out of their own budgets. 
It isn’t lack of capital that has stopped 
them—nor of theoretically trained men, 
for that matter. What they have lacked 
is experienced men. 

BW: How far along with its program 
is O.C.I. today? 

THORNBURG: Just finished the 
first stage—its survey—and is now about 
to present its finished report, which in- 
cludes a program of work and the setup 
of an administrative organization. The 
next half-year in Iran will have to see 
emphasis on creating this organization. 

Now, I don’t mean to say that during 
the next half-vear some of the beginning 
steps of the work itself won’t be done. 
The only way you can create an organ- 
ization is to put men to work and show 
them how to do their jobs. 

BW: Fairly extensive training pro- 
grams will have to be set up? 

THORNBURG: Training courses 
will be carried on all over the country 
-in every factory, every farming district, 
every town, every power system, on 
the railroads—everywhere there is a 
need for trained men. And _ training 
means showing them how—not just tell- 
ing them how. 

It isn’t only engineers that are 
needed. It’s skilled labor of many kinds, 
especially foremen. There are no fore- 
men, as we think of the term, in prac 
tically any of the Middle Fast countries. 
We will have to bring them in—from 
Italy, from any of the European coun- 
tries, or from here. 

BW: Besides technical help, will 
these countrics have to buy anything 
else from the outside during the first 
year of such a program? 

THORNBURG: Perhaps late in the 
first vear there will be a need for road- 
building equipment and simple farm 
implements, for example. Certainly not 
a lot of complicated farm machinery— 
just the kinds of things that, when I 
was a boy, used to fill a quarter of a 
Sears, Roebuck catalog: shovels and 
hoes, pitchforks, wheelbarrows, galvan- 
ized-iron buckets, steel plows, simple 
cultivators, and farm wagons. 

BW: ‘They could make that sort of 
stuff at home, couldn’t they? 
THORNBURG: Of course, they 


could, but not right away. ‘Those things 











“I would expect most of these [first] plants 
to be developed by state capital” 


should be the first things manufactured, 
though, because they are the first things 
thev need. 

BW: At what point in your time 
schedule would you think that outside 
capital—say, from an organization like 
the World Bank—will be needed? 

THORNBURG: Not until lack of 
capital is what really holds them back. 

If a country undertakes a program the 
way Iran is now—and the way I hope 
Iraq, Syria, and Egypt are about to 
then I think that in about a year they 
should be able to demonstrate that they 
could make additional improvements 
particularly in increased production—if 
they had more capital. 

Such a loan might be needed to build 
a new water supply for a city that is 
drinking filthy, disease-laden water now. 
It might be needed for a road network 
that involved a lot of bridges, or for 
small electric-power plants. 

During my lifetime m our own South- 
west—where I was born and _ raised—I 
saw the very things take place that I am 
talking about for the Middle East. These 
countries, generally speaking, are dry in 
the same way that Anzona and southern 
California were dry. First of all we 
drilled wells to get water, built some 
simple roads, introduced simple but 
modern farm implements—the kind I 
mentioned a while ago. It was some 
time before we began to have aqueducts 
and hydroelectric power and mechan- 
ized farm equipment. 

BW: When do you think these coun- 
tries might be ready for new manufac- 
turing investments? 

THORNBURG: By the end of a year 
or two they might want money to fi- 
nance light manufacturing industries— 
factories for low-priced textiles, build- 
ing materials, or farm implements. 

BW: Would you expect private capi- 
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Booming Export Market Takes Up 
Slack in Domestic Sales 


THERE’S NOTHING SLOW about the export market 
for U.S. materials, equipment and services. 
Plunging ahead at a billion-dollar-a-month rate 
it is bringing volume sales and profits to many 
firms whose domestic operations are leveling off. 

Mechanized selling is even more vital now to 
exporters than it is to domestic marketing. And 
McGRAW-HILL DIGEST has proved its ability to 
explore foreign markets at low cost, seek out the 
best prospects and attract their favorable atten- 
tion to products advertised in its pages. 

Every month, the DIGEST introduces products 
and services of its advertisers to 30,000 influen- 
tial foreign businessmen, industrialists and en- 
gineers. Its editorial pages bring readers the 
most complete summary of new ideas and tech- 
nical “know-how” available anywhere in the 
world. 

Spectacular paid circulation growth has made 
the DIGEST the first export business paper ever to 
qualify for ABC recognition! Already, the lead- 
ing companies in every field of U.S. business and 
industry are using MCGRAW-HILL DIGEST to sell 
their products and services overseas. 

Call or write your nearest McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Office for full information on how the 
DIGEST can serve you — plus export market data 
on the products your company sells. 
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tal or the local governments to develop 
these industries? 

THORNBURG: Right now I would 
expect most of these plants to be devel 
oped by state capital. With the help of 
experienced foreign managers, the gov- 
ernments can operate these plants ata 
profit. Then the private investor can see 
that if he puts his money into similar 
enterprises, he can make a profit—if the 
government wants him to, of course. 

About the only things that private 
capital is spent for now in the Middle 
Kast are enterprises which will return 
a very high profit with practically no 
risk—building houses for rent, and vari- 
ous merchandising activities—practically 
nothing that produces any new wealth. 

One compelling reason for this is 
their system of laws, which has never 
aimed at the development or security or 
encouragement of private enterprise. 
Vhese will have to be changed, but it is 
likely to be done only as the need for it 
becomes clear—as the whole level of the 
economy rises. 

BW: Would the governments keep 
control of their model plants? 

THORNBURG: Part of the program 
should be—and is in Iran, prospectively 
—to sell these plants to private investors 
as soon as they are put on a paying basis 
—with the understanding, of course, that 
expert management continues until the 
private investor is able to run it himself. 

BW: Do you think U.S. government 
guarantees will be necessary or desirable 
to cover U.S. investments, say in Iran, 
when economic development will allow 
them? 

THORNBURG: My observation has 
been that American capital doesn't need 
very much guaranteeing to go anywhere 
in the world where local conditions 
make private business possible for any- 
one. And if those conditions don’t exist 
even for the people in the country, a 
guarantee doesn’t seem to make sense. 

BW: Do you regard economic devel- 
opment in the Middle Fast as important 
politically to prevent the growth of com- 
munism? 

THORNBURG: It is vitally impor- 
tant and absolutely essential. The 50- 
million people in the Middle Fast are 
living under deplorably poor conditions, 
and always have, and these conditions 
haven’t been improved as a result of the 
so-called development programs that 
have been followed since World War I. 
In the last few years there has been a 
general awakening all through these 
countries that it isn’t necessary for peo- 
ple to live that way . . . that it is possible 
to live the way we do, here in the West. 

BW: You think, then, that the West 
has a greater attraction in the Middle 
East than does communism? 

THORN®PURG: Right now, yes. But 
if nothing is done to confirm their be- 
lief within, sav, two or three years, they 
might easily turn to communism. 
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Indonesian Oil Climbs 
Toward 1940 Peak 


PALEMBANG, Sumatra—American 
and European oil companies have taken 
the postwar political and economic up- 
heavals of Indonesia in their stride. It’s 
estimated here that in the past four 
years they have put more than $200- 
million into rehabilitation. 

‘Transfer of sovereignty by the Dutch 
to the Indonesians (slated for the end 
of 1949) apparently won't slow down 
the oil companies either. Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co. (Stanvac—a_ joint 
Standard of New Jersey and Socony- 
Vacuum enterprise) is spending $6- 
million for housing alone at its Soengi 
Gerong refinery near Palembang. And 
nearby, Shell’s Batavian Petroleum Co. 
is building a new aviation gas plant for 
its Pladjoe refinery. 

e Going Up—For all of Indonesia, crude 
output this year should total +5-million 
bbl., almost 40% ahead of 1948. Next 
vear it is expected to top the 55-million- 
bbl. peak reached in 1940 

e Four out of Six—lFour of Indonesia’s 
SIX prewal refineries are now operating. 
Biggest of these is Shell’s 73,000-bbl.- 
a-day plant here at Palembang. Nearby 
is Stanvac’s 66,000-bbl.-a-day_ refinery. 

All told, the four refineries are turn- 
ing out about 150,000 bbl. of petroleum 
products daily. When the other two 
ire back in shape, Indonesia’s capacity 
for refined pee will reach about 
180, OOO bbl. a day. 


CAMPAIGN FOR DOLLARS 


FORONTO-U.S. branch plants in 
Canada soon will start a campaign to 
sell their business associates in the U.S. 
on a simple moral: If you don’t buy 
more from Canada, Canada won't be 
able to buy as much from you. 

Many companies are now laying cam 
paigns to carry this story to both man- 
agement and labor in the parent organi- 
zation. Already on the agenda are 
radio and_ television programs, plant 
visits, house-organ publicity campaigns, 
and interviews with newspapers in the 
parent company’s home towns. 

The Assn. of Canadian Advertisers 
has briefed Canadian companies on how 
they can earn more dollars for Canada. 
One way suggested is for the branch 
company to find cheaper sources of raw 
materials—in Canada—to supply the par- 
ent U.S. company. Another of the 
many suggestions: Get the parent com- 
pany to entertain its guests in Canada. 

The association points out that U 
business has a $5-billion stake invested 
in Canada. These companies, along 
with the rest of Canada, are dependent 
on the U.S. for a steady flow of every- 
thing from citrus fruits to steel. 
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THE TREND 





Statistics—a Need for Improvement 


What’s wrong—and what’s right—with the statistical 
services of the federal government? 

Businessmen last week were treated for the first time 
to a comprehensive and objective study of this all- 
important question. It comes in the form of a report 
on “The Statistical Agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” It was prepared by Professors F. C. Mills and 
C. D. Long for the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, which was charged with the task by the Hoover 
Commission on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 

Contrary to many impressions, excessive cost is not 
the main problem of government statistics. ‘True, the 
operation is sizable enough. The federal civilian agencies 
—we learn for the first time—employ over 10,000 people 
in statistical work, which costs upward of $40-million 
But that is still only 0.1°% of the federal 
budget. Plainly, potential savings in statistical costs— 
and hence taxes—cannot bulk large in the commisssion’s 


annually, 


over-all analysis. 

‘he basic problem is different. Federal statistics have 
become the intelligence system for the operation of 
modern democracy and modern business in the middle 
of the 20th century. In the last two decades, both the 
nation in general and the business commusity in par- 
ticular have come to depend on federal statistics in 
myriad ways. They are essential for keeping track of 
changes not only in the over-all economy, but also in 
specific markets, industries, and businesses. In the every- 
day course of affairs, decisions of momentous weight now 
hinge on federal figures—what they show, what they 
mean, whether they are reliable. So the interest to busi- 
ness in the actual and potential usefulness of government 
statistics far exceeds that in their immediate cost. 


No Coordination 

The main trouble with government statistical activi- 
ties is that they were not developed to fill modern needs. 
‘They just developed—or just grew, like ‘Topsy. And they 
have been only partially coordinated or adapted to either 
the nation’s or business’ purposes. 

A great many federal statistics originate in administra- 
tive agencies, such as the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
or the Social Security Administration. Others are col- 
lected as part of the regular functions of various bureaus: 
Census, Agricultural Economics, Labor Statistics, and 
the like. But the legal basis for such work derives from 
many separate statutes—each enacted without regard to 
the others 

One of the chief results of this system is that the bulk 
of statistical funds goes into the collection of raw figures 
required by law. ‘Too little is spent for analysis, explana- 
tion, coordination—the main jobs of an intelligence sys- 
tem in a democracy. Such tasks are performed by a few 
igencies like the Council of Economic Advisers, the 
Department of Commerce, the Federal Reserve Board. 
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The only official coordinating agency at present is the 
Division of Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the 
Budget. That unit is charged with many unifying func- 
tions. It has set up committees inside and outside the 
government directed towards that task. Another im- 
portant job it does is to sponsor new statistical programs 
to fill some existing gaps. 

But the division necessarily spends most of its time in 
carrying out the Federal Reports Act of 1942. This job 
involves eliminating duplication in government question- 
naires to business—which is the chief direct way to save 
money for both. Thus, the broader activities of the divi- 
sion fall far short of the needs of a statistical intelligence 


svstem. 


Deficiencies 

Mills and Long list a whole series of similar deficien- 

cies in the present setup: 

e Functions of various agencies overlap. 

e 'T’oo many statistics are collected in some fields; too 
few in others. 

@ Many series are not comparable; some even conflict. 

@Some agencics’ statistics, statisticians, and_ statistical 
methods are good; those of others are poor. 

@ Many essential statistics are not collected at all, be- 
cause no agency has the job. 

e Many figures that are collected to mect some legal 
requirement are never refined or analyzed for lack of 
funds. 

@ Perhaps most important, the statistical agencies don’t 
do a consistently good job of (1) publishing data which 
thev have; (2) doing so promptly; and (3) describing 
fully the nature and limitations of the figures involved. 

All these difficulties trace back to our piecemeal 
approach to government statistics. They are greatly 
magnified every time Congress sits down to trim a couple 
of million dollars off the statistical budgets, for that 
stymies every effort of the agencies themselves to try to 
overcome these defects. 

Mills and Long do not condemn the government 
statistical setup in toto. They say: 

“The reports on economic and social processes that are 
available to government officials and private citizens of 
the United States are more comprehensive, more accu- 
rate, and more detailed than those available at any other 
time or in any other country.” 

Nonetheless, the authors say there is great need for 
improvement. ‘They list 28 specific recommendations. 
The key one is to unify federal statistics under an Office 
of Statistical Standards & Services. The aim: to coordi- 
nate the work in the direction of a true intelligence 
system. : 

In a nutshell, the message of this Hoover Commission 
Report is this: Our problem is not to spend less for sta- 
tistics—but to get more for our money. Both the busi- 
ness community and Congress would do well to heed it. 
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Fafnir Maximum Type Single Row Ball Bearing, which con- 
tains balls of the largest possible size. With the maximum 
number of balls the capacity is the greatest available within 
standard external dimensions. This bearing type was pion- 
eered by Fafnir over 20 years ago. 





Slicing G HUNDRED YEARS 


INTO MINUTES 


( century isn’t long to grow a forest of giant trees. But after a hundred 





years somebody’s in a sweat... to build a house, make paper, spin 
rayon or compound plastics. Once the timber’s down, the rush is on 
... to cut it up, get it to the mills. That’s modern lumbering . . . slicing 
a hundred years into hours and minutes. That calls for brute-size 
machines that handle giant loads without breakdown, Buried deep 
in their vitals are tough, long-wearing Fafnir Ball Bearings that keep 
rolling despite tons of abuse. Fafnir solved this non-stop production 
problem as it’s solved thousands of others because Fafnir’s experience 
is not limited to just one or two industries but is industry-wide. The 


Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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